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SAILORS’ HOMES AFLOAT. 


Dorotuy my niece, who is a scholar, writes 
this for me, and puts it into her fine English 
as I tell it to her in my own salt-water way. 
| Iam a fore-mast hand, an able seaman, I can 
| hand, reef, and steer, I can strop a block or 
| turn in a dead-eye ; but my fingers are more 
| handy with the tar-pot than the ink-bottle. 
Many a landsman who would rather ink his 
| hands than tar them, does not know what it 
| is to haul out a weather earing in a gale ; I 
| do, so don’t let anybody call me ignorant. I’m 
| afraid, too, that I know some other things 
| that are not known on land; for I do think 
that if what you call the public had properly 
known before this what I want to tell them 
now, things wouldn’t be exactly what they 
are as this leaves me at present. 

I fancy I catch somebody saying, what 
don’t the _ know about them? Sailors, 
certainly, have had a great deal of attention 
| lately. Perhaps we don’t understand it, and 
| so don’t like it as we ought to do. I can’t say, 
I am sure. Members of Parliament have 
gathered all sorts of statistics about us, and 
we've been obliged to carry bits of paper with 
our eyes, noses, and mouths, and our blue 
anchors and ladies on our arms and chests 
put down in them, and we are forced to keep 
them, or to lose them at our peril, and other- 
wise, also, we are legislated for more than 
enough. We have our own notions of things, 
and we talk them over in the forecastle. 
it comes to pass that I and my shipmates 
have agreed that we would try oad get some of 
our opinions outspoken somewhere in print, 
especially about the forecastle itself. For 
when we see the comfortable Sailors’ Homes 
built up for us ashore, where we spend on an 
average only about two months in the year, 
we think there must be many people who 
don’t know how we spend the other ten 
months of the twelve, and what a need there 
is of something more comfortable and decent 
than is now provided for the Sailors’ Homes 
at sea. 

I said two months, but I believe it to be 
mostly not more than six weeks of the twelve- 
month that a sailor spends ashore, and nearly 
all the Acts of Parliament that goto make us 
comfortable are intended for the good of us 
during those six weeks; as for the other 


forty-six, we are left in those pretty much at 
the mercy of cargo-loving owners and blue 
water — A skipper in deep water is 
commonly less polite and considerate than a 
skipper in soundings or ashore. It is quite 
true that the law has ordained how many 
ounces of biscuit, beef, pease and lime juice 
we shall get at sea, and has laid a 
penalties on masters who neglect to furnis 
the due supply of lime juice. For that much 
we thank the honourable House of Commons 
that it has attended a little to the commons 
of the sailor, but it is our opinion in the fore- 
castle, as I may some day show if I can find 
a way to talk these matters through and 
overhaul the Merchant Seaman’s Act, that 
the advantages got out of new laws are ten 
to the owners and the captain against one 
to the man before the mast. 

Let a man go aboard what merchant ship 
he will, and after he has seen the cabins for 
the officers and passengers, ask for a peep at 
the accommodation that has been provided 
for the sailors in it. My last voyage was in 
the Hope, of Plymouth, a barque that carried 
emigrants to Melbourne. They are all pretty 
much alike, I was not worse lodged there than 
aboard other vessels, but now a just look at 
what our lodging was. Of course there was 
the officer’s home under the poop, with a 
painted and carved front, and brass rods like 
the outside of a caravan, all snug inside, well 
lighted, with table, chairs, sofas, ingenious 
lockers and books. The mizen mast that 
rose through the farther end was disguised 
with fine carving and painting. Doors led 
from the cabin to the officers’ berths in little 
state-rooms well lighted, carpeted, and com- 
fortable. We don’t grudge our officers any 
comfort, and we don’t want any carving, 
painting, or carpeting for ourselves. Let 

entlemen be gentlemen, and men be men, 
But don’t kennel the men like dogs. Well, 
then, if we left the cabin and went down the 
after-hatchway to the ’tween decks; there we 
found the emigrants. They are badly enough 
lodged in some vessels, but aboard the Ho 
their passage money had been paid 
Government, and they were well looked after. 
They oon the whole length of the ship, 
that was divided for them into three separate 
homes ; that to the fore for single men, the 
after one for single women and the hospital, 
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with the seagoing home for married folk 
between the two. They had tables, benches, 
shelves, lamps, and such things. They had 
sleeping berths in two tiers. with room for a 
man to settle comfortably down or sit upright 
in any one of them. They got light through 
strong panes of glass in the ship’s sides, and 
bulls’ eyes in the deck overhead. Their place 
was ventilated at some cost, and as the 
Emigration Commissioners insisted on seven 
feet of clear space between the decks, they 
could let their tables down by the hinges, and 
have exercise during wet weather. Acts of 
Parliament regulate the amount of space each 
emigrant shall have, the quality as well as 
penta of food to be provided, even when he 

all get up and go to bed. That, is all very 
good and very wise. 

I mind me. that I sailed in 1837 from 
Liverpool to New York with Irish emigrants 
when there was. no such care taken, and the 
people, having merely paid the passage money, 
found their own provisions. The poor creatures 
took chiefly potatoes, eggs, and, oatmeal, and 
few took more than enough to last them 
through an average passage. The ship got 
into heavy weather and the voyage lasted 
eight weeks: no extraordinary time, but long 
enough to cause a famine. We got into New 
York with more than two-thirds of our 
emigrants depending for life upon a biscuit 
and two or three dried sprats daily. The 
ship’s stores could not furnish more, and as 
ib was it was found necessary to arm the crew 
and garrison the cabin, that we might prevent 
the poor hungry souls from breaking the store 
rooms open. I remember, too, what we all 
suffered. on a voyage to Port Phillip with 
emigrants, in 1840. The vessel touched at 
the Cape for water, and the skinflint. of an 
agent, who was a passenger in her, prevented 
the captain from laying in afull supply, The 
consequence was that long before we. made 
the coast, of New Holland, each man’s daily 
allowance was reduced from six pints to two, 
and then to one pint. At, length we were 
obliged to alter our course and bear up for 
King George’s Sound, near Swan River, for 
water. Off the entrance of the harbour the 
ship lay for three days beealmed under a 
roasting sun. The men went, out in boats 
prospecting in vain for springs upon the 
sandy shore. There was not a drop of water 
on board ship during those three days. Two 
children died of thirst, Men lay moaning 
about the decks. The cause of our distress 
shut himself up in his cabin, where’ he had 
no lack of bottled ale and soda water. A 
breeze that sprang up on the fourth day 
carried, us through the long sound, and as 
we got into the narrow channel leading to 
the inner harbour, a boat from Albany— 
where the report of our signal guns had at 
length been heard—boarded us, and the crew, 





finding our condition, pulled off to the nearest 
spring, laden with kegs and buckets. 
The strict regulations now enforced prevent 


(Conducted by 
such scenes from occurring any more in emi- 
grant ships, but in vessels carrying mereiy 
their crews—merely as sailors, for whose home 
afloat nobody has yet begun to care—they 
are common enough. In the very last vessel 
of the kind to which I belonged, the Abbots 
Reading of Liverpool, after a very quick pas- 
sage from South America, we came in sight 
of the Azores, with no other provisions on 
board than biscuits, beans, and water. Very 
good provender for horses, but not quite the 
right fare for hard-working men. 

Well, then, to go back to the- Hope, there 
is all that care taken on board an emigrant 
vessel—and very properly taken too-+-of men 
whose whole experience of sea-going does not 
come to more than a few months iu all their 
knowledge. What, sort of care is taken of the 
men who live aboard ship, sometimes by the 
year together, and during all the chief part 
of their lives? 

In old-fashioned ships the forecastle is 
beneath the main-deck, butas it there oceupies 
space which may be profitably given up to cargo, 
it is now, in almost all large vessels, super- 
seded by the top-gallant forecastle. The top 
gallant forecastle of the Hope, which is a fair 
sample of the Sailors’ Home at sea, was made, 
as usual, in manner following. In the fore 
part of the ship a second deck was laid, about 
five feet above the main deck, reaching as far 


aft as the windlass, and thus covering that | 
part of the ship included in the round sweep | 
Under this roofing a low | 


of the bows. 
cavern was formed, about eighteen feet wide 
at the entrance, and gradually narrowing to 
a point at the other end. The extreme 
length of it was eighteen or twenty feet, and 
it was barely five feet high between the 
beams. A landsman might compare this 


kind of sailors’ home to the inside of a large | 
In. this eee forecastle, 


baker’s oven. g 
containing less space and less air than is the 


Government, allowance for two solitary cells | 


in Pentonville Prison, sixteen people were to 


eat, drink, and sleep, and keep their clothes, | 
and make themselves at home with one | 
It was the whole lodging provided | 


another, 
for the carpenter, nine seamen, five boys, and 


the cook, that being the complement of hands’ | 


on board the Hope, or any other vessel 
of four hundred and sixty tons register. 


The front of this home of ours was boarded | 


off across its whole breadth, and was, to be 


entered on each side by a sliding door. The | 


anchor chains haying passed through doors 
of their own—two large square holes, left in 
the front for that purpose—ran along the whole 
length of the forecastle, to be carried through 
the hawse-holes and shackled to the anchors, 
As this ground tackle must be always. ready 
for instant use when the ship is near land, these 
four holes were at such times left open: one 
pair of them let in the wind, the other pair the 
water, 
light. only when the doors were open, In 


rough weather, however, if we did not ee 
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We had no windows, and could get | 
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the doors carefully shut, a large part of every | Once in, stretched on his back, with his broad 
sea that washed the decks would give our| shoulders firmly wedged between the ship’s 
forecastlea rinsing. The two doorways, when| timbers on one side and the outer board on 
fully open, were each of them about four feet| the other ; his head threatened with bruise 
| high, and just wide enough ‘to allow a man to| or breakage if he raises it incautiously ;— 
squeeze in and out sideways. the seaman a-bed in his sea-going home 
Of course, by habit, we could all learn to] must lie as though he were fixed snugly in 
squeeze into our dark hole without knocking} his coffin. The luxury of drawing his knees 
| our heads over much against the upper deck.| up to his chin, and coiling himself snugly im 
| A wife from shore, if she came in to see one} the blankets, is of course put quite out of the 
| of us, supposing she was clever enough at question. 
| stooping,—for in our homes at sea no full-/ So we were lodged aboard the Hope. 
grown person can stand upright—would soon| The hawse-holes through which the chain 
| bruise her.shins in the dark, over our chests] passes, being only plugged up in a temporary 
| strewn about the floor. If she was a tidy| way with old tarpaulin, let in water every 
| woman, she would pine a bit to see the sort| time the ship dipped her nose into the sea. 
| of home her Bill had got into. Down the] The water reached the main deck through a 
| middle of the hole that is allotted, let me say|small scupper hole beneath the bunks, and 
| again, to sixteen people, she would see, as|as the vessel pitched, came back into the fore- 
| soon as her eyes could cut a way into the/castle none the cleaner for its travels. In 
| gloom, a great spar four or five feet round, the| this way there was kept up a continual wash 
| heel.of the bowsprit, with a pair of bunks|on the lee-side of the room, not well relished 
| fixed on each side of it, dividing the place} by those of the crew whose beds and blankets 
into two equal parts. Here are bunks, of| now and then were wetted by it. Themagain, 
| course, or berths as you call them, fixed | through each of the two lower foremost bunks 
| against the walls, and anybody standing in| there passed a mass of timber and copper 
| one of the halves of the forecastle might] bolts, forming part of the cat-heads. The 
rest an elbow on each wall of berths. But|seams surrounding the cat-heads being at 
there is: not clear deck even in that little| most times leaky from the working of the 
| compass, for there are two rows of chests} ship, a cool salt stream was generally trick- 
further blocking up the space, and the clear} ling through them, so that the tenants of 
deck on either side of the bowsprit is a lane| those two Sethe had both jam and pickle. 
| only about twelve inches wide. So merchant} From the crevices around the iron spindle of 
| sailors lodge,—so we were accommodated in} the capstan and the timber bits, two other 
| the Hope; two of us could not pass unless] rivulets flowed slowly down the bowsprit and 
| one mounted a chest and crouched upon it.| across the narrow floor, spreading beneath 
| When the cables were bent, we had not even| the chests, rotting their bottoms, and quietly 
| our twelve inches of floor; the muddy chains| destroying our chief articles of property, 
then rested on the only vacant planks, and| namely, our shore-going suits of ¢lothes. 
| there was no rest for the sole of the sailor's! Ihave sailed in some vessels, and I know 
| foot. upon the floor of his own home. that there are many, in which the forecastle 
The bunks in which we slept were no|does not contain so many bunks as bodies, 
| worse than I have found sailors’ beds to be| Some of the crew agree then to “turn in and 
| om board most vessels in the merchant| out,” two men in different watches keepin 
| service. There were two tiers of them onthe same berth warm. In harbour, when a 
| each side, three in each tier; those twelve,| hands are below together, some of the crew 
| with the four fixed on the heel of the bow-|are, in such a case, compelled to sleep on 
| sprit, made up our number. Fach bunk was | chests. 
| barely six feet long, and twenty inches wide.| Never did anybody, poet or romancing man, 
| The height of the whole forecastle being only | deseribe a den that could be worse than a 
about five feet, we had less than two feet |top-gallant forecastle during a gale of wind 
| space between one bunk, and the vent above|ora long spell of dirty weather. The men 
| it. I slept in an upper bunk, using the heel of | get wet through in every watch, and hang up 
| astudding-sail boom for a pillow. My nose,|their wet clothes, as they come in, on nails 
| when I had got. between the blankets, was|driven into the beams. They steam like soup 
within three inches of the beam that crossed|and flavour our darkness witha moist and 
| above me, and if ever I forgot myself and | nasty taste. The doors are kept well closed 
tried to raise my head at all, without first | to bar out the heavy sprays that dash against. 
pushing it out beyond the side board, I was| them, and the forecastle is pitch dark day and 
| punished for my want of thought. Then | night, except when a man slips in with the 
when I went to bed, of course a little skill] water at his heels, and shuts the slide up 
| Was necessary to get into it at. all. I had to|suddenly. 
| put my elbow into one end of the bunk, and| Well, that’s the forecastle. That is the 
| my heel over the other end, raise my body |sailors’ home at sea When your landsmen 
| into a horizontal position, and then slide} sing, as I hear butcher boys do, how they’re 


myself in sideways, by a wriggling motion | afloat, they’re afloat. on the fierce rolling tide, |} 
that it’s not in my power verbally to explain.! the vceau’s their home, and the bark is their 
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bride, I hope they'll take these words of an 
old sailor to heart, and think what sort of a 
Home they would get upon the ocean ina 
merchant’s barque, more especially if there 
was a particularly rolling sea. That’s the 
sort of place we merchant sailors live in when 
we are at home; as for your sailors’ homes 
ashore, they’re very good, but we don’t live 
in them long enough ; we can’t carry them 
aboard. If the honourable House that has 
looked a little to our commons, would just 
legislate a little humanely for the lodging of the 
common seamen on board ship, just as it has 
legislated for the lodging of the emigrants— 
if an Inspector were required to step down 
into every forecastle before a trader left port 
—I don’t think there would be a very wrong 
thing done. But then I’m a forecastle man 
myself, and dare say I’m ignorant and don’t 
properly consider owners’ interests, and then 
don’t rightly feel that the size of the cargo is 
of more worth than the health and comfort 
of the crew. 

Now I have something to say about the 
common seaman’s victuals. Parliament regu- 
lates the quantity, but quality depends upon 
the pocket of the shipowner. In some Lon- 
don ships I know, and I dare say in a few 
ships from other ports, the provisions sup- 
plied are excellent; but in most English 
vessels, and especially in those from other 
ports than London, they are either second- 
rate or bad. My teeth are most used to such 
biscuit as would never be put on board an 
American trader, nor on board many Scotch 
ships. Salt-beef is known justly in the 
merchant service as salt-horse or mahogany. 
Every cask of mahogany is opened in the 
presence of the steward, who picks out the 
good bits for the cabin, and leaves the worst 
for us forecastlemen. Our tea—our greatest 
luxury—is of the cheapest and coarsest kind. 
Masters, mates, men-of-war's men, emigrants, 
and convicts, are all supplied with preserved 
meats, soups, vegetables, &c. ; but anything 
of that kind is as rare a sight upon the 
English merchant seaman’s chest, as turtle 
soup upon a tradesman’s dinner-table. In 
spite of all improvements, and all new pre- 

tions, there has been little change made 
in the kind of ‘provisions supplied to us 
during the last half century, except that we 
have had our grog stopped, and got nothing 
in its place. 

Of course we may get hardened by usage 
to this kind of treatment, but we are not too 
stupid to make comparisons, and as some of 
us have seen a little of the Yankee vessels—I 
for one—we grumble ; we grumble, even, dis- 
satisfied wretches, at the savage way in which | 
we are obliged to eat our food. We want to | 
sit before it like Christians, but can’t. Tables | 
are impossible in our small den, and we know | 
no more than the wolves do about table | 
knives and forks. The pork and pea-soup, or 
beef and rice are served up in small tubs, 
which pass round from hand to hand. Each 
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pours his allowance of soup or rice into a tin 
pot, and eats his bit of meat out of the lump 
with the clasp-knife that hangs about his 
neck. Breakfast and supper are alike with 
us ; we get a quart of black mess mixed with 
small twigs and “cabbage,” and in that we 
soak our brown and flinty (if not always 
chalky) biscuit, fishing up the pieces with the 
points of our knives. 

Just now I said that I had seen a little of 
the way the Yankees treat their sailors. } 
will tell in a few words what the sailors’ home 
is aboard the best American ships. Some 
few English owners, I am told, have followed 
the example. From the break of the to 
the hawse-holes the deck is flush, led en, 
on both sides. The forecastle is on the same 
level as the waist, and guarded by high bul- 
warks that shelter the men well. In the 
middle of the deck there is a round wooden 
building, called the Round-house, where the 
crew are lodged. The roof is dome-shaped, 
and so gives height to the room within, 
which is six feet high round the. sides, and 
eight feet in the middle. The tallest of the 
seamen walks erect in it. This place is fitted 
up with berths, much like those in our fore 
castles, only more roomy and comfortable. 
Every berth is lighted by a little window, 
beneath which there is a long shelf, or rather 
a narrow cupboard, divided into several com- 
partments and closed by a door with hinges 
to it. Along the front of each berth hangs 
a curtain, making it completely private. 

In the middle of the round-house is a table 
with ledges round it, to prevent dishes from 
slipping off, and about the table there is fixed 
a broad bench, upon which the seamen sit 
down properly to dinner. There is another 
bench, too, running along the edge of the 
lower bunks. Beneath the bench that goes 
about the table there are lockers that contain 
a good supply of knives and forks and spoons, 
and things that civilised men who live ashore 
use at their dinner. Their solid food is 
brought to the men on board these Yankee 
vessels in bright metal dishes, and their soup. 
—in atureen! The men, instead of tearing 
the tough beef to pieces with their fingers, 
as we do in English forecastles—where we 
must sit as we can, with little piles of broken 
biscuit on the ground beside us—the men in 
the round-house sit down ship-shape at table, 
handling their knives and forks over a piece 
of “prime mess” that has come after a course 
of fresh “soup and bouilli,” and that is made 
sweet and wholesome by the help of a dish of 
dried potatoes, and by a good supply of 
pepper, mustard, and pickles, Those are 
articles of which every sea-going man knows 
the value, but which are rarely given to us 
English seamen. The house itself of the 
American sailors has a clean, wholesome, 
homely look. It is large enough to lodge 
properly the whole ship’s company ; and it is 
well lighted and warmed, A lamp hangs 
from a small skylight, protected by strong 
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_ wire, and a good stove is part of the home 
| furniture, 

| It is very well to tell us, as some English 
| owners do, that these round-houses interfere 
with the working of the ship, are liable to be 
| washed overboard, and so on. We know what 
| that means. And we ask any landsman who 
_ will take my word, as he may safely, for the 
| condition of an English top-gallant forecastle, 
| if it is wonderful that we desert our vessels, 
| and prefer good pay, and good lodging, in the 
| American merchant service? A power of 
| laws are made to stop desertion, lt keep 
| us to the English ships by penalties and 
| threats. But give us a law or two designed 
| to make the English ships better worth 
| stopping in, and you will give us something 
| worth having—and give England something 

worth having too. 
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_ Oye Master Stephen Perlin, a French 
| dene wom wrote “A Description of the 
ingdoms of England and Scotland,” pub- 
| dished at Paris in 1558. He is evidently a 
| fuithful describer of what he sees; and, as to 
his comments, is not more hard upon our 
country than many of his compatriots living 
| in the present day, with the difference that in 
| those times there was every excuse for stern 
| indignation. 
| One of his chief reproaches against Eng- 
| land had, at that time, terrible truth on its 
| side. “In England,” he says, “there is so 
| cruel a justice that for nothing they have a 
| man killed; for where in France they would 
| condemn a man to be whipped, here, without 
| fail, they would condemn him to die.” Else- 
| where he remarks, “ In this country you will 
| not meet with any great nobles whose rela- 
| tions have not had their heads cut off. Certes, 
| Ishould like better (with the reader’s leave) 
| to be a swineherd, and preserve my head. 
. » « » In France justice is well adminis- 
| tered, and not tyranny, as in England, which 
‘ is the pest and ruin of a country; for 

a kingdom ought to be governed, not in shed- 
ding Tone. ‘blood in such abundance that 
the blood flows in streams, by which means 
the good are troubled.” 

During the earlier period of his residence 
| in London, Perlin saw the execution of the 
|| Duke of Northumberland, the father of Lady 
| Jane Grey. The English in which he records 
| the dying prayer of that nobleman, reminds 
| us of similar exhibitions on the part of dis- 
tinguished French men of letters in the pre- 
| sent day. The Duke is reported to have said, 
| “ Lorde God mi fatre prie Fort ous poores siners 
nond vand in the hoore of our theath” — of 
which mystic sentence Perlin has fortunately 
given us a French translation —“ Seigneur 
Dieu, mon pere, prie pour nous hommes et 
pauvres pécheurs, et principalment a Vheure de 
nostre mort.” 

Perlin did not fall in love with the cha- 
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racter of the people. Even at that early 
date, Albion, it seems, was perfide. The cha- 
racter of the natives he sums up by saying 
that “neither-in war are they brave, nor in 
peace are they faithful.” He alludes parti- 
cularly to the antipathy of the English of 
that day to foreigners. “The people of this 
nation mortally hate the French as their old 
enemies, and call us France Chenesve, France 
Dogue, &c. Chenesve, be it understood, was 
the French orthography of knave. 

But our country had charms for him in | 
some aspects. He liked our hospitality. | 
“The people of this place,” he says, “make 
great cheer, and like much to banquet, and you 
will see many rich taverns and tavern-keepers 
who have customarily large purses, in which 
are three or four small purses full of money ; 
consequently we may consider that this 
country is very full of money, and that the 
tradespeople gain more in a week than those 
of Germany and Spain ina month. For you 
will see hatters and joiners and artisans 
generally playing their crowns at tennis, 
which is not ordinarily seen in any other 
place, and particularly on a working day. 
And in a tavern they make good cheer oftener 
than once a day, with rabbits and hares, and 
every sort of food.” 

Perlin gives us a glimpse of “ Merrie” 
England: “The English one with another 
are joyous, and are very fond of music ; for 
there is not ever so small a church where 
music is not sung. And they are great 
drinkers ; for if an Englishman wishes to 
treat you, he will say to you in his language, 
vis dring a quarta rim ovm gasquim oim ovm 
hespaignol, oim malvoysi, which means, veulc 
tu venir boire une quarte de vin du Gascoigne, 
un autre & Espaigne, et une autre de Malvoise. 
In drinking and in eating they will say to 
you more than a bund times drind 10% ; 
and you will reply to them in their language 
iplargiu. If you thank them, you will say 
to them in their language, God tanque artelay. 
Being drunk, they will swear to you by blood 
and death, that you shall drink all that you 
hold in your cup, and will say to you thus, 
bigod sol drind rou agoud oin. Now remem- 
ber (if you please) that in this country they 

enerally use vessels of silver when they 

rink wine ; and they will say to you usually 
at table, goud chere. . . . The country is 
well covered and shady, for the lands are all 
enclosed with hedges, oaks, and several other 
sorts of trees, so that in travelling you think 
you are in a perpetual wood, but you will 
discover many flights of steps, which are 
called in English amphores [stiles], and by 
which persons on foot go along little paths and 
enter the grounds. . . . e people are 
all armed, and the labourers, when they till 
the ground, leave their swords and their bows 
in a corner of the field.” 

Compare this not altogether unfair or very 
prejudiced view of the English, with the let- 
ters written by some of the most conspicuous 
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of the Paris journalists, during the frater-| 


nization of “All Nations,” in 1851. Sinee 
the dark days of Master Perlin, we have 
enjoyed years of peace and friendly inter- 
course, but it is clear that this class of the 
French do not yet understard us, and what 
is worse, show ao signs of wishing to do so. 

Of the letters alluded to, those of M. 
Edmond Texier, a not undistinguished writer 
in the Siécle, are among the most remark- 
able for wildness of invention and misap- 
prehension of everything he sees and hears. 
Angels’ visits are frequent, and in rapid suc- 
cession, compared with his deviations into 
fact. Though the most random of writers, 
he is scarcely ever, even accidentally, in the 
right. Aud so illogical is he, withal—so self- 
contradictory are his very mistakes—that it is 
difficult to assign to him any other claim to 
literary distinction, than a happy and unfail- 
ing felicity in hitting the wrong nail in the 
very centre of the head. 

The first English phenomenon which did 
not find favour in M. Texier’s eyes was, of 
course, the climate. Of the sun he saw very 
little ; and when he did .see it—in the height 
of summer—it was like “1a red wafer fixed 
upon a sheet of grey paper.” It is unnecessary 
to follow him thréugh the fog, rain, and foul 
‘weather of every description, which he de- 
scribes, but .could not have seen during his 
visit to London. The heavy atmosphere has 
Looking on 
the crowds passing in the streets, he is “struck 
with the sadness imprinted on their counte- 
nanees, The continental Englishman—the 
Englishman one sees in Paris—is not the same 
person as the Englishman in England, and 
especially in London. Englishmen have a mask 
which they leave at Dover when they embark, 
and which they put on again when they 
return home. Look at them in France— 
they are careless, joyous, and sometimes 
amiable; they talk, they laugh, they sing 
even, at table, without much solicitation ; and 
I have seen them bold enough to conquer a 
contre-danse, or figure in a quadrille. In 
London they are grave as lawyers,and sadder 
than mutes. Not only do they stop their 
dancing and singing, but they are most care- 
ful not to laugh, for fear of losing their 
consideration or credit. At the theatre, or 
at a soirée, if a woman allows herself to laugh, 
it is because a woman is a woman every- 
where, aud must occasionally show the pearls 
of her mouth. As to the men, the ennwi 
which consumes them is so profound, that it 
has imprinted its stigma upon their counte 
nances, Their expression is always drooping, 
and morning or night we meet them with the 
same air of depression which explains the 
strange malady of the spleen. Nothing 
is more lugubrious than the physiognomy of 
London, on a day of fog, of rain, or of cold. 
It is then that the spleen seizes you, On 
such days the immense city has a fearful 


its influence upon the people, 


aspect. One believes oneself walking in a after the appalling climate and the monstrous 





necropolis—one breathes sepulchral air. Those 
long files of uniform houses, with little win. 
dows like guillotines, of a sober colour, 
enclosed by black railings, seem two ranges 
of tombs, between which phantems are 
walking.” 

The sadness of the people is, perhaps, 
partly induced by the habit of wearing black 
coats, which M. Texier says is universal in 
England. “ The gentlemen and trading classes 
both wear black coats ; the coat, when it is 
shabby, becomes, for the consideration of a 
few shillings, the property of the working man, | 
who wears it on Sundays ; when this second- 
hand (seconde main) fragment is completely 
worn out, the possessor sells it again toa 
beggar. The last, having worn the garment 
to rags, sells it in his turn to a broker, who 
sends it immediately to Ireland, where it is 
sold for a few pence to the poor, It is not 
until after this last process that the -black 
coat, made in a Piccadilly or Strand esta- 
blishment, absolutely ceases to exist.” 

3ut the Englishmen whom M. Texier sees 
in Londen are not only melancholy wretches 
and wearers of black coats: they are even 
worse; “ The dandies yawn on their thorough- 
breds, the ladies yawn in their carriages. Not 
one among these representatives of the richest 
aristocracy of the globe, seems to suspect that 
a famished population is crawling at their 
feet. Absorbed each in his own ennwt, they 
have no time to oecupy themselves with the | 
misery of others. On these ill-omened days 
—and they are numerous—the Englishman, 
under the influence of his climate, is brutal te 
all whoapproach him. He insults and is in 
sulted without giving or receiving excuses. 
A poor man falls down from inanition in the 
middle of the street; the passer-by strides 
over him, and proceeds on his business ; his | 
task finished, he enters his club, where he 
dines copiously, where he intoxicates himself, 
and where he forgets, in the sleep of drunken- | 
ness, the overbearing ennui of the day. , In 
London, happiness consists not in the sensation | 
of living, but in the forgetfulness of existence. 
Hence these pitchers of beer, these bottles of 
ale, this gin, this porter, and these monstrous 
grogs (ces grogs monstrueux /) absorbed by a 
single man in one evening.” 

However, the indulgence in “ these mon- 
strous grogs”—and also, it may be presumed, 
in such things as astounding ales, aa 
gins, and unnatural porters—is caused an 
excused, M. Texier tell us, by his old enemy 
the climate ; and he hopes that, in speaking 
thus, he will not be accused of entertaining 
any national prejudice or resentment: “ I am 
not, thank God, one of those who cannot 
speak of Shakspeare without thinking of the 
battle of Waterloo; I relate what I have 
seen and ‘see every day, and do not at all ask 
that France should take her revenge for Tra- 
falgar.” 

The next infamous institution in England, 
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grogs, is the Church Establishment. “The 
Anglican religion seems to have been invented |: 
expressly for the English aristocracy. Among 
its professors the fate of the Jew, the Irishman, 
and the beggar, inspires no pity. ‘The Romans 
were not more insensible to the tortures of 
the gladiators in the circus. The priest will 
pronounce from his pulpit an emphatic dis- 
course on charity; but for the thousands of 
unfortunates who die every day in the horrors 
of misery and abandonment, they have not one 
tear, not an emotion of the heart. The An- 


| glican minister is essentially the priest of the 
| rich and the lettered. He isa rhetorician of 


sufficient attainments, who occupies himself 
in polishing his phrases, and rounding his 
periods, and cares for little beyond. His duty 
is to deliver in ‘the temple a discourse, pre- 


| pared with a certain amount of talent, on a 


fixed day and hour. After that he returns 
home, dines in the midst of his family, and 
discovers that everything happens for the 
best in a country where the taxes upon 
the poor amount to more than a hundred 
millions.” 

In contrast with the luxury and extrava- 
gance of the Church, M. Texier gives full 
licence to his faney in describing the condition 
of those miserable people who earn enough 
money to pay a hundred millions a year to 
the State. But we are tired of foreigners’ 
descriptions of what may not be seen in Field 
Lane and Seven Dials; where the starving 
population, it seems, are driven by tyranny to 
get their living—not only as beggars and 
robbers, but assassins, One amiable unfortu- 
nate told M. Texier that he was a native of 
“ poor and Catholic [reland ;” upon which we 
are treated to the important fact, that if M. 
Texier were to live for a thousand years (a 
consummation which would evidently be of 
great advantage to French literature), he 
would never forget the impression produced 
by those words ! 

As to the upper classes in general—a bloated 
and rapacious aristocracy—“ not less bd/asé 
than the Roman ‘society under the Cesars,” 
they think of nothing but enjoying them- 
selves. “It is necessary for the English, in 
order to feel a certain emotion, to behold 
persons in peril. Tigers, hyenas, and lions 
at one time were the rage, bat when it 
was perceived that Carter and Van Amburgh 
did not run any danger, they were forsaken. 
The young girl who was devoured three years 
ago, in the presence of the public at Astley’s, 
by a tiger, had an immense success. For 
fifteen days nothing else was talked about in 
society and the labs. Everybody envied 
those who had been so favoured as to assist 


at this extraordinary representation. To hear}. . 


the bones of a poor girl crunched between the 
teeth of a wild beast—what a fine opportunity 
to be envied! Tam certain that the time is 
not very distant when the spectacle of a 
combat between men and animals will be 
necessary for this enervated aristocracy. I 


hear even now, of a society of capitalists 
being formed for the purpose of building a 
vast circus at which men will contend against 
bears.” 

Let ‘us follow M. Texier through a more 
favourable phase -of aristocratic life. He 
goes to the opera, and states with some mag- 
nanimity ‘that the interiors, neither of t 
Italiens or the Grand Opéra at Paris, can give 
an idea of that of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
“The English aristocracy is represented on 
six ranges of boxes. Diamonds and all the 
precious stones of the Indies sparkle on the 
necks, in the hair, and onthe fingers of these 
noble ladies. These beautiftl swans of Great 
Britain display, with a complaisance alto- 
gether peculiar to London, their ‘superb 
forms ; and the lace, ofa brownish tone, serves 
to heighten still more the splendour of their 
white shoulders, which proceed vaporoush 
from a cloud of points d’Angleterre. 
daughters of Albion! the most illustrious 
of your modern poets—Lord Byron—has 
calumniated you! The English ladies, in 
ball dress (and they are nearly always in ball 
dress), are the women whose beauty we can 
most surely appreciate at the first view. In 
spite of the rules laid down by cant, they are 
so incompletely clad, that if they were to dis- 
embarrass themselves of ‘their bracelets of 
gold and their necklaces of rls and 
diamonds, nothing would remain to hide 
them from the public gaze, but the veil of 
their long ash-coloured hair.” 

In matters of fact the most easily ascertain- 
able, this gentleman arrives at similar won- 
derful results. He informs his readers that, 
during the Exhibition, m London, “ the 
smallest of single apartments could not be 
obtained for less than ten shillings a day; 
and for two rooms ‘a sovereign !”” 

M. Texier is very happy to be able to 
assure his countrymen that “the devil does 
not lose his rights in English society, and that 
what they call British reserve can be carried 
to a certain point of hypocrisy.” He adds 
“Tn London, the people never see the day, 
and are so occupied, that they have no time 
to be aware that they exist. After dinner, 
the tradesmen, the gentlemen, and those who 
belong to the nobility, go to the theatre, 
The representation terminated, they rush off 
to their clubs, where they drink and smoke, 
After this there is the Finish, an ignoble 
public-house, or sumptuous tavern, so called, 
because it is to these that they go to finish 
the night. 

“The Finishes hold the ‘same relation ‘to 
English habits as the estaminet to those of the 
Germans, or the café to those of the French. 
. It is not until nearly one o'clock in 
the morning that the habitués begin to arrive. 
Several of these gin-palaces (the author 
favours ‘us with the English name) are the 
daily rendezvous of the éze of the aristocracy. 
These young lords, who at an earlier hour 
are always stiff and solemn, replying by a 
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yes or no to the questions addressed to them ; 
these honourables of the Parliament, who 
would not have dared a few minutes before 
to venture an opinion on the last novel other 
than is contained in one of the two words— 


























cant (a favourite English phrase of the au- 
thor); all these slaves of conventionality— 
the vapours of champagne, of alcohol, and of 
Madeira elevating their brains—take off their 
coats, loosen their cravats, disembarrass them- 
selves of their waistcoats; and, in short, 
establish their bondoirs in public. The amuse- 
ments of the Finishes are sufficiently varied ; 
but there is one, continually repeated, that 
has always an immense success. It consists 
in making a young female intoxicated, until 
she falls down dead drunk ; then they pour 
down her throat vinegar, in which mustard 
and pepper have been mixed. This horrible 
beverage gives her nearly always horrible 
convulsions, This is very gay. A. diversion 
also very much appreciated in these fashion- 
able réunions, is to throw on the drunken 
rsons glasses of punch or any other kind of 
iquor.... When a stranger assists at such 
a eevee he perceives that in this puissant 
and proud British empire, there is one man 
better understood than Shakespeare: it is 
Falstaff.. It is generally towards seven or 
eight o’clock in the morning that the company 
retires from the Finish. The domestics then 
call the cabs; the gentlemen who can still 
stand on their feet then search for their coats 
in a pell-mell of over and under-coats of all 
kinds, As to the others, the waiters dress them 
as they can, with the first garments that come 
to hand—carrying the wearers into the 
vehicles, and indicating to the drivers the 
addresses of the kets which they confide 
to them. If, by aa the waiters are igno- 
rant of the residences of these gentlemen, 
they deposit the latter in a room downstairs, 
where they remain until they have recovered 
sufficient reason to be able to give their 
directions.” 

Here is a terrible revelation of the daily 
habits of the young nobility of this country 
—a revelation which we should find it difficult 
to accept, but for M. Texier’s established 
ny and accuracy of observation. He 
tells us, too, dpro of English h ris 
that “ These same an who om oy 
together, meeting again at the club, will ask 
one another the news, but make no allusion 
to the orgies of the night before.” It is a 
matter of mutual arrangement by which they 
hold one another in check ; and, adds our 
author, “If this be not the solidarity of 
| hypocrisy, it is something very near it.” 

Illustrating the height of hypocrisy in this 
| country, M. Texier says very gravely, “Here 
all the feet of the sofas and chairs have pan- 

taloons on. It is the same also with the 
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Majesty’s Theatre or Covent Garden? ‘Would 
you not be shocked, Monsieur,’ she replied, 
‘if you were to perceive the legs of the 
furniture.’” 

Some years ago something similar to this 
was thought a very good joke against the 
Americans. That it should be now turned 
seriously against ourselves, is truly a comic 
piece of retribution, 

But M. Texier’s grandest discovery is, 
perhaps, the light which he throws upon the 
political character of the English people, 
The tractability and obedience of the lower 
classes (whom we are accustomed to consider 
rather alarmingly addicted to such bad habits 
as individual opinion, aspiring to legislation, 
and to be not the most manageable of man- 
kind,) meets with the author’s great admira- 
tion. “The English people,” he informs us, 


“is an infant, to whom you give formulas in | 


the guise of sugar-plums, If they suffer too 
much, and are tempted to throw off the yoke, 
you stop them in one word, ‘Have you not 
the right of petition ?’ and they say to them- 
selves: ‘It is true!? Then they return to 
work, or to the tavern. It is two years and 
a half ago since the Chartists assembled in 
the City (!), and wished to make an irruption 
into the West End. Behold how fifteen con- 
stables, placed at the head of Waterloo Bridge, 
stopped two hundred thousand of these mal- 
contents :—‘ How many are you ?’ asked the 
chief of the constables—‘ We are two hundred 
thousand.’—‘ What do you wish ?’—‘ We wish 
to pass.—‘ The Queen forbids it. Go, walk 
about in the suburb, if you please, but you 
shall not pass over Waterloo Bridge.’-—‘ We 
have not then the right of circulation ?’— 
‘You have; but you are too numerous to-day 
for your presence not to cause alarm. If you 
have anything to. complain of—Petition.’ 
And after these words the constable raised 
his bdton and struck a few Chartists—in the 
name of the Queen. Ten minutes after, the 
assembly was dispersed.” 

Those who remember the events of the 
memorable tenth of April, will appreciate the 
accuracy of this description, not to mention 
the admirable knowledge of the locality ex- 
hibited by the historian. 

M. Texier is a pleasant person to accom- 

any—upon paper—to a ball, “The proper 

nglishman,” he tells us, “dances gravely, 
his eyes fixed, and his arms stuck to his sides; 
but if he is excited by sherry or ports, he 
abandons himself to epileptic contortions ; 
and nothing is more sad than the aspect of 
this lugubrious gaiety.” This he observes at 
a public ball—*a temple of taciturn folly "— 
where a group of foreigners mage an irrup- 
tion, “and several, joining in the quadrilles, 
proceeded to embroider some continental 
arabesques ; unfortunately the commissaires, 
incapable of comprehending this lyrisme 




















pianos. I asked of my hostess why all these | chorégraphique, enjoined the dancers to relapse 
articles of furniture wore more clothing than | into the monotonous limitation of the British 
the ladies I saw three times a week at Her|Terpsichore. But the impetus was given, and 
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towards the end of the evening, the islander | stuffed in his carriage, from which he had not 


himself, put in a good humour, abandoned 
himself to disorderly improvisations, Here, 


| that the can-can will not eross the Channel 
| this year. I have, however, observed some 
vestiges of this highly fanciful dance at 
another establishment—the Vauxhall. At 
Vauxhall they hold masked balls. The en- 
| trance costs three shillings, but the real 
profit of the management is in the sale of 
false noses. The bills do not tell the publit 
| that they will not be admitted unless masked ; 
_ and it follows, that when a foreigner, ignorant 
| of the tricks of English trade, presents him- 
| self, he is allowed to buy his ticket, after 
|| which it is explained to him that it is impos- 
|| sible to enter the establishment with the face 
| uncovered, and he is offered a false nose, at a 
| cost of three shillings. For the rest—when 
| once the false nose is paid for, he is perfectly 
| at liberty to put it in his pocket. If an 
attendant asks why you are not masked, you 
| draw your nose from the depths of your coat 
| pocket, and are allowed to pass quietly : you 
are en régle. The false nose is the passport to 
| the Vauxhall.” 

It is impossible, it appears, to obtain admit- 
| tance into “any theatre,” without submitting 
| to “the tyrannical. etiquette of the white 
| cravat” and the eternal black coat, upon which 
M. Texier elsewhere remarks. Without, infact, 
| appearing in the most authentic evening cos- 
tume,a man who has the misfortune to fail in 


these requirements finds himself—in the midst 


of the most populous portions of London—in 
a desert ; and without even the Parisian con- 
solation of a café to enable him to kill his 
valuable time. * 

If the English are absurd at home, abroad 
they are a little worse. M. Texier has heard 
of “an honourable baronet,” who had, con- 
trary to the habits of his class, never quitted 
his country seat, except for the orthodox 
three or four months in London once a year. 
His mania was ornithology; and he especially 
prided himself upon stuffing every possible 
specimen that could be procured. His addic- 
tion to this fascinating pursuit was fast 
depriving him of his social position, when he 
was reminded by a kind friend, that “ pro- 
perty had its duties as well as its rights.” 
Aroused to a sense of his situation, he saw, 
at the age of thirty, that no time was to be 
lost. “He ordered an immense travelling 
carriage, in which was placed a bed, a table, 
his instruments of dissection, his scientific 
books, and his dead birds. At the back of 
his carriage he established his cook and his 
cuisine; and, having ordered his valet to con- 
duct him into the most picturesque countries 
of Europe, he gave himself up very quietly to 
his favourite cecupation. At the end of a 
year the baronet, having accomplished his 
duties as a perfect gentleman, returned home, 
bringing with him some hundreds of stuffed 
birds. He had slept, drunk, eaten, and 


|safe, he had crosse 
| a word between ourselves: I very much fear | 


dreamed of alighting; but his honour was 
the Channel, and his 
vehicle had visited Europe.” 

Returning again to the English iadies— 
which M. Texier seems very fond of doing— 
we are told that the “rosy and smiling Misses” 
whom one meets at balls, are educated to 
within an inch of their lives. “They know 
history and geography like an old professor ; 
they have studied botany, physic, and 
chemistry. These ladies, whose blooming 
shoulders can scarcely be distinguished from 
the satin of their robes, will speak to you in 
the language of Cicero, and show you that you 
have lost your time at College; I have seen 
one very young lady, of great beauty, who 
knew Greek. In contemplating this bland 
apparition, which seemed to issue from a cloud 
of lace and flowers, there was not one among 
us who was not tempted to exclaim, with the 
person in the Femmes Savantes— 


“ Ah! pour V’amour de Grec, souffrez qu'on vous 
embrasse,” 


The author allows the English one redeem- 
ing point, in matters of taste. If they do not 
produce articles of art, like the French, at 
any rate they purchase them. The Duke 
of Northumberland, for instance, “ possesses 
one of the richest collections of pictures in 
Europe, and he estimates these great works 
in proportion to the price which he has 
paid for them. He does not profess to have 
the most beautiful paintings, but the most 
costly ones. However, as the price of works 
of art, whatever their merit, is limited, the 
intelligent millionaire, in desperation at not 
being able to find in the universe a picture 
worth one or two millions, has taken the 
heroic course of placing in his saloon—mag- 
nificently framed, and in the place of honour 
in the midst of the works of the masters— 
a bank-note for a hundred thousand pounds. 
Oh, Moliére ! ” 

Oh, Munchausen ! 

The author goes to Epsom on the Derby 
Day—“the great festival of the year in 
England.” On his way he sees miniature 
houses and gardens, and young ladies in white 
dresses—notwithstanding the severity of the 
English May—and carrying parasols, “ wasted 
flattery addressed to an apocryphal sun.” At 
the inn where he stops to refresh, the war-cry 
of the moment, “ No Popery,” is inscribed, 
according to custom, on the wall. He also 
reads the following mysterious inscription— 
“The pope and the French bayonets, for ever 
John cant ”—which he prudently trans- 
lates into French, for the benefit of the 
English public, as meaning “ Le pape et les 
baionettes frangaises, John Bull ne les supportera 
jamais.” It may be asked here, in ing, 
if M. Texier really copied the English in- 
scription, by what process he contrived to 
put it into such very sensible French ? 

At Epsom he admires things in general— 











especially the “gentlemen ridders,” the six 
favourites, and the champagne—the con- 
sumption of which is imperative upon every- 
body on that day—when two hundred thou- 
sand bottles are regularly carried from London, 
and as regularly consumed! Under this 
influence the company becomes gay and even 

trituel——a circumstance from which M. 
exier makes the wise deduction that the 
tristesse of the English is caused by the 
ordinary liquids which they imbibe —the 
monstrous grogs, astounding gins, and extra- 
ordinary porters before alluded to. If this 
view of the case be the correct one, we have 
only to open our ports to French wines, 
and abolish those estimable persons Messrs. 
Barclay and Perkins, Combe, Meux, Truman, 
&c., together with all the “Co.’s entire,” in 
order to become as spirituel, as vivant, as 
aimable, and, perhaps, as politically prosperous 
as our neighbours ! 

The author here tells an anecdote which 
gives us great insight into the sporting world. 
A young gentleman whom he had met in one of 
the great libraries of St. James’s Street (“chez 
Sam”) a few minutes before the race, said 
that he wished to stake a few guineas in 
favour of “Teddington,” but that he could 
not find “a tenant.” At this moment “One 
of the great kings of the sport, Lord Spencer, 
happeoed to pass, to whom he communicated 
his embarrassment, and who replied: ‘I have 
your man — wait a few minutes. Five 
minutes had scarcely passed, when there pre- 
sented himself, on the part of Lord Spencer, 
an i!l-dressed man, whose rude manner and 
coarse language proclaimed the English work- 
man. He was a mason. The gentleman 
pro a bet of forty pounds, but the mason 
replied with disdain, that it was not worth 
his while to trouble himself with so little; 
he made no bets under five hundred pounds ; 
and he accordingly walked off.” . Texier 
learned afterwards that the mason was the 
representation of the masons in general, who 
had subscribed each a few shillings towards 
a sum amounting to three thousand pounds 
sterling, for the purpose of speculation. M., 
Texier learned also—what is not generally 
known—that this practice prevails among 
every other corporation of workmen, who 
have each their representative on the turf. 

The author gives a glowing account of the 
return from the Derby; and here he ma 

rhaps be pardoned for one mistake whic 

e makes. He says that it is a common 
diversion on these occasions, especially among 
the aristocracy, to throw bags of flour at one 
another—a proceeding which he quietly de- 
scribes as “very gay.” The fact is, he 
en to be in the neighbourhood of the 
officers of a certain “ crack regiment,” and 
might well suppose that so brilliant a joke 
could not be of their invention. 

But to note all M. Texier’s eccentricities 
would be an endless task. How his mous- 
tache is voted “shocking” by a sagacious 
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public ; how a bible is forced upon him ata 
table d’héte ; how he sees the company go 
to a Drawing Room (where the English ladies 
had crowded all their feathers and diamonds 
upon their persons, in order to dazzle the 
foreigners) ; how he cannot succeed in getting 
a cutlet at a tavern, or a place at the theatre, | 
or any comfort (upon which the English pride 
themselves so much) in the houses ;—are | 
all circumstances told with an appropriate | 
amount of pathos. But M. Texier saw cer- 
tainly more than we have seen in the play- 
bills; for he tells us (in illustration of the 
rigid distinction between classes in this 
country) that these announcements invariably | 
commence with the words—“ The nobility, 
gentry, and common people, are respectfully 
informed.” 

Taking M. Texier all in all, we must con- | 
gratulate him on having contrived to concen- | 
trate, within the space of a small volume, all | 
the worst features of the worst predodion 
which have for many ages tended to sepa- || 
rate—far more effectually than fifty Channels | 
—the two most civilized nations of the world, | 
The progress of science has united them ma- | 
terially : mentally, gentlemen like M. Texier 
still continue to keep them apart. | 

Is it not, let us gravely ask in conclusion, 
an extraordinary fact that a writer associated | 
with a respectable journal. published in Paris, | 
can produce such absurdities as these, and | 
show such profound ignorance as this, unde- | 
tected, among a great intelligent and polite | 
people like the French; while if one hun- | 
dredth part of this nonsense were written by | 
an Englishman concerning the manners and | 
customs of France, he would be exposed by | 
his own countrymen through the length.and | 
breadth of his own country, within a month | 
of his making such a fool of himself. 


A PENNY A WEEK. 


Our Penny Society has been in existence 
for a number of years: if I am not mistaken, 
it is fast entering its “ teens.” During the first 
stage of its existence it appeared to be but 
a sickly bantling, with no promise of the 
vigour of its after life. Some of its best 
friends shook their heads in grave doubt, and 
its own particular godfathers professed to 
have small faith in its ever arriving at years 
of discretion. However, if all goes on as it 
does this present New Year of grace, I trust 
to its reaching a green old age, though I may 
not live to witness it. 

We do not pretend to address ourselves 
to the niechanic so much as to his wife and 
children. To them we say “ You are too 

oor to subscribe to a Savings’ Bank ; you 
ave no need of a Benefit Club: pay to our 
society- one penny, or twice that amount if 
you can, every week, and when Christmas 
comes round with its short dark days, its 
cold frosty nights, its pelting storms, and its 
sharp biting winds, you will receive from us 
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an order entitling you to receive from a re- 
spectable dealer, at wholesale prices, such 
articles of clothing as you may most need, 
equal in value to the amount of your deposits.” 
This is what we have said, and that the poor 
families are alive to the full advantages of such 
a system of weekly economy is best proved by 
the fact of our list containing the names of 
eighteen hundred members, with applicants 
far beyond that number. 

The weekly subscription to our society 
may be from one penny to threepence ; by 
far the greater number being for the higher 
sum, only fifty-seven last year being for one 
penny, and one hundred and three for two- 
Small as these sums are, we are com- 
pelled to make it imperative that no arrears 
over two months be permitted, or it would 
soon be out of the power of very many to 
make up their deficiency before the close of 
the year, a stipulation upon which depends 
the obtaining of the yearly ticket. Defaulters 
have their money returned to them, and of 
those, there are sometimes so many as ten 
per cent. The amount of money lodged in 
my hands as treasurer during the year, in 
these small sums, is now about nine hundred 
pounds, in twenty-six thousand five hundred 
deposits. 

hen I first assumed the duties of trea- 
surer, not very long since, I confess to having 
some few misgivings as to the smoothness of 
the water through which my office would lead 
me. I pictured to myself all sorts of irre- 
conciliable errors in the totals of the weekly 
coppers ; no end of difficulties with the five 
hundred and odd old women and children, 
{one of our last year’s subscribers was a 
baby in arms!) and at the end of the year 
a frightful phalanx of discontented de- 
faulters, and still more troublesome ticket- 
holders. But, somehow or other, all these 
terrors have proved as baseless as the Cock 
Lane Ghost. 
rophesied ruinous results at the Great Ex- 
nibition from the admission of the shilling 
visitors, were not more at fault than was I in 
my estimation of the trouble arising from my 
Penny Depositors. 

Our office arrangements are on the most 
economical scale: the establishment could 
scarcely cost less, for it stands us in precisely 
nothing per annum. My treasury is one end 
of the National School Room of St. John’s 
Over-the-Water ; somewhat larger than I 
require, but I place a range of desks so as to 
’ form a sort of counter, behind which I sit 
enthroned on the schoolmaster’s high stvol, 
with that functionary at my side to act as 
teller, cashier, bookkeeper, and clerk. In this 
way we manage to knock up a marvellously 
snug little sort of Bank Parlour behind those 
inky pieces of furniture, and with the aid of 
a pair of sixpenny moulds, we look quite 
splendid and imposing when you are close to 
us, provided the fog does not rush in too 
thickly on winter evenings, and extinguish us. 





The alarmists who, in 1851, | 
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If our official staff is condensed and frugal, 
not less concise is our system of accounts. I 
ain quite aware that I shall be laughed at by 
Mr. Coletnan, the king of London accountants, 
and that your veteran bookkeepers ot 
Lombard Street will despise and pity me, 
when I make the admission—which I am 
bound to do—that I keep but one rather 
small, humble looking book, which I make 
answer the purposes of day-book, cash-book, 
register, and ledger, and that there is but one 
entry needed for each payment. What is 
more than all this, I have never yet been so 
much as one shilling in error at the end of 
the year, and have never had a difference 
with any one of our eighteen hundred women 
and children, which latter fact says as much 
in their favour as my own. 

It will be but right that I proceed to show, 
as well as I can, in what way our Penny 
Society has thriven so long and so completely ; 
how we avoid the shoals and rocks, and how 
we manage to navigate in tolerably smooth 
water. The main secret of our success has 
been in having a few good simple rules and 
closely adhering to them. 

I have said that we admit subscribers of 
one penny, twopence, or threepence a week ; 
for then at the commencement of each of our 
years, we issue penny or twopenny cards as 
the case may be, and. a member having once 
elected to what amount he will subscribe is 
bound to adhere to it. Hence we save any 
confusion or risk of error, which might arise 
if they were allowed to pay in unfixed sums, 
At the end, therefore, of the year, it is quite 
clear, without any abstruse calculation, that 
the holder of a penny card will be entitled to 
the sum of four shillings and fourpence, and 
soon. These cards are ruled in squares for 
the fifty-two weeks; each card bears a 
number and name corresponding to their 
d@plicates in my model ledger and cash- 
book. 

This book is ruled quite across the wide 
pages, in fifty-two columns, representing the 
weeks ; the continued addition of the pay- 
ments entered against all the eighteen 
hundred names on any one of the Mondays 
gives the amount of cash received, and to be 
paid into our banker’s, whilst the receipts 
against any one name across the page re- 
present the amount at the credit of the 
member. 

Our Monday evenings are pleasant interest- 
ing times. I would earnestly recommend any 
gentlemen who know not how to amuse 
themselves or how to busy their minds and 
bodies for the benefit of their poorer fellow- 
citizens, to pay a visit to the National School 
Rooms of St. John’s Over-the-Water upon 
any Monday evening that may suit them, and 
they will witness what I think must instruct 
and interest them, 

As the clock strikes the hour of five, I take 
my station in our little “ Bank Parlour,” upon 
the tall stool, wipe my spectacles—I have 
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worn them for some years—and dip my Ee shops on this day at which the goods are 
in the ink ready for instant service. y | purchased, to satisfy myself as to the nature 
deputy follows my example in every parti-|of the articles taken. The result of my 


cular ; and, although he doesn’t wear spectacles, | inquiries has been most satisfactory, for in no | 
I often catch him wiping an imaginary pair | case have I ever found that anything but the | 
with all the industry in the world. Well, | most absolute necessaries are sought for, Not | 


before the parish clock has finished echoing|an article of finery, not one superfluity has 
the sound of our little Dutchman against the | been inquired for by those humble economists, 


wall, a little weazen-faced, sharp-eyed, brisk| who are only too glad to obtain warm and | 


sort of woman almost rushes in, as though | comfortable apparel or bed furniture. 


afraid of being too late. She is always first| Some families contain as many as half a | 
is this number two hundred and forty, and|score of subscribers, and those will not un- | 


has been for the last five years ; never coming | frequently be entitled to several pounds at 
in as other people do, but making a sort of}the end of the year. One very cheeri 
rush at us as though she hoped to find us off} circumstance in the history of this establish- 


our guard, which she never has done. She| ment, is the fact that most of our members | 
used to make me rather nervous at first, and | have continued with us for years ; the numbers | 


one year I altered her number to nine hun-|of those who leave are very few. And again, I 


dred and ninety-nine, which I fancied might | fiud that the longer our members are with us, | 

uiet her down a little ; but it did not—I | the more they desire to place their children on | 
think it made her rather worse; and I put her} the list ; very many who began as penny | 
back again to her old number. Since then | members, have long since become subscribers | 
I’ve grown quite easy about her. She has a|of threepence each, and would doubtless go | 


threepenny card, and has two penny tickets | still higher did our rules admit of it. 


for her children. These she flings down on| On the whole, then, I think I have fair | 


our counter; my deputy calls the number, | grounds for being perfectly satisfied with the 
though he need not, for I always keep my | working of this our Penny Society. My hope 
book open at two hundred and forty: he|and desire is now to hear of scores of similar 
calls out threepence, and as I score that/| institutions springing up wherever there are 
amount against her name in my ledger, he | neighbourhoods of poor, hard-working people 
does the same in one of the squares on her|—in other words, everywhere. I believe 
card, flings her money into our humble cash- | there are some few others scattered about the 
box, and returns her the card, and she makes | metropolis, though not conducted on pre“isely 
way for the next depositor. This operation|similar principles. Let Manchester, Leeds, 
is repeated for generally about five hundred | Birmingham, and Sheffield, each have one or 
entries each Monday evening, all of which we|two of these societies. No large effort is 
usually contrive to get through by seven | needed, no heavy subscription list is required 
o'clock. to set them going. One right-minded man, 

Nearly all the names on my list are those| having the confidence of the poor in his 
of women and children, and I generally find | vicinity, may, single-handed, if he wills it, do 
that the sums thus paid in are the little | all that is necessary in the good cause. Happy 
savings of the wife out of their humble | shall I be, indeed, if these few passages prove 
house-keeping account, with frequently alw- | all-powerful in distant places, to rouse some 
ances from the father to one or two of his| of my fellows to action, and call forth much 
children. By this means, whether the amounts | of that usefulness and neighbourly aid, which 
be rescued from the beer-shop, or from /|all have it in their power to render to those 
more legitimate outlay, the totals at the end | less favoured than themselves. 
of the year prove most acceptable to the poor 
women and their children ; and there is very 
little doubt but that most of them, without THE TWO STATUES. 
this timely precaution, would fail to secure 
many little comforts which are very desirable 
in the winter months. 

At the conclusion of our year—that is, one 
week previous to Christmas—our book is} In all wnen’s sight; yet vain her warning gesture, 
closed, the cards are called in, and orders are|’ There, wrong and violence held rule severe ; 
then issued to their respective holders, for | And, ’mid the foldings of her ample vesture, 
goods to the amounts they appear entitled to,| Birds built, and reared their broods from year to 


In an old city’s market-place of yore, 
Fronting the mansion of a feudal lord, 
Stood Justice blindfold, and aloft she bore 
The well-poised balance, and uplifted sword, 


which are procurable from tradesmen at year. 
prices below what they could be purchased | ,. : : : ; 
for elsewhere. The mansion grim one inmate passing sweet, 


. : One Blanche, an orphan haudmaid did retain 
This day 68 busy one for us, and we Content the bread of es he to eat, : 
generally receive the aid of our respected In daily tendance on the chatelaine, 
curate and his sister in the distribution of our | Back came the lady’s son from warfare knightly, 
tickets, and the donation of a small loaf of} From struggles of the Ghibeline and Guelph— 
bread to each member. On more than one | Trained in all courtly lore, and tutored rightly 
occasion, I have had the curiosity to visit the! To guide and govern all men—save himself. 
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Oft does he urge his plea, and speak her fair, 
Blanche meets his ardour with her quiet scorn ; 

And this rejection calmly can he bear— 
He, son of nobles, from her peasant-born ? 

Time passes, and she shows no signs of yielding, 
When a brave chain of pearls she held in trust 

Is missed. "Tis spring-tide, and the birds are building 
In the old statue’s sword-hilt, red with rust. 


There, in the city’s ancient market-place 

Where Justice stands, they raise the scaffold high, 
And to the last the crowd expect that grace 

Must interfere to save her, doomed to die; 
Can she be guilty? Whispered doubts betoken 

The hearers question the unlikely tale, 


| And shudder at the doom their lord hath spoken ; 


He, with clenched teeth, and lips so ghastly pale. 


’Tis noontide—yet a darkness mirk as night 
Falls on the city—hushed, expectant, still, 
Save the crowd murmuring curses on the right 

That gives the serf’s life to the noble’s will. 


| Forth treads she, pinioned, clad in white, her tresses 


Soft rippling downward o'er her shoulders fair ; 
If guilty, it is strange that guilt possesses 
Such gentle mien, such calm, undaunted air. 


Lo! from the bosom of a lurid cloud 
Bursts forth the storm, with fury unrepressed ; 
Strikes down the balance ’mid the pallid crowd, 
And scatters wide the fragments of a nest. 
There shine the pearls!—Go! loose the rescued 
maiden ; 
Go, bear her vindicated, joyful hence ! 
True fell that bolt with heav'n’s own vengeance laden, 
Remorse to guilt—release to innocence, 


Harmless the lightning’s flash, the thunder peals: 
Still, with clasped hands, she kneeleth asin prayer ; 
And to the crowd her attitude reveals, 
Calm as it is, that life is wanting there! 
They in her honour, therefore, gave directions 
And raised a statue rare (so tongues relate), 
To keep for ages in men’s recollections 
Those old iniquities—that victim's fate. 


WOOD, AND HOW TO CUT IT. 


Sven thousand two hundred Congreve 
splints for four-pence three-farthings, This 
ak how we cut wood in the nineteenth 
century. Three hundred and eighty splints 
for a farthing, each such a nicely-squared rod, 
such a true parallelopiped (as mathematicians 
would call it), that nothing less than the most 


finished and elaborate machinery could shapeit. P 


In one of our earlier pages,* a Congreve match 
is traced onward from that period in its 
history when it begins to undergo the brim- 
stone ordeal in Bethnal Green. Be it for us 
in this place, however, to say something more 
of its wooden history, as one among the many 
kinds of wood-cutting which largely employs 
machinery in the metropolis. The City Saw 
Mills is a laboratory where an immense 
amount of this kind of cutting proceeds. 

All the world knows that our own home- 
grown timber furnishes but a small portion of 


® Vol. I., p: 54. 
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that which is required for building and other 
—— Ship-building is better served by 
nome-growths than house-building ; for our 
British oak has good qualities beyond those 
which are metaphorically proclaimed by song- 
writers and dramatists ; and there is still a 
brave quantity of it too, notwithstanding that 
the sylvan days of England are nearly over. 
But the deal and pine for our houses and 
common furniture, and the mahogany other 
fancy wood for the better furniture, are 
almost wholly from abroad. Pine for our 
dwellings, oak for our ships, mahogany and 
rosewood and maple for our ornamental 
furniture, beech for our chairs and bedsteads, 
elm for our wheels and our keels, larch for 
our sleepers and palings, willow for our sieves, 
holly for our Tunbridge ware, lance-wood for 
our gig shafts, cedar tor our pencils, lignum 
vite for our playing-bowls and our chess- 
men, sycamore and lime-tree for our carvings, 
pear-tree for our broadside printing, box-wood 
for our wood-engraving, walnut for our gun- 
stocks, and (last scene of all), elm for our 
coffins—all come to London, from the various 
corners of the world, and afford employment 
to some hundreds, or perhaps thousands of 
men before our London wood-cutters have 
anything to do with them. A rough guess 
was made a few years ago, that we “use up” 
a million average sized pine-trees every year, 
in building the new houses in England and 
Wales ; that it would clear a forest one quarter 
as large as the entire metropolis, to furnish 
this supply for one year only; and that a 
hundred and fifty thousand more trees are 
consumed for the furniture of these new 
houses. There is indeed good evidence that we 
build in the metropolis alone, every year, 
houses enough to extend, in a straight row, 
from London to Windsor ; nothing more is 
required to indicate how large must be the 
quantity of building timber needed. 

Some of the foreign woods, such as pine, 
elm, ash, oak, and a few other kinds, reach our 
Docks in the technical forms of “ timber,” that 
is,in roughly squared logs ; whereas the pine- 
wood which is cut, in Canada and on the 
shores of the Baltic, into planks of various 
thicknesses, obtains technically the name of 
“deals.” Deal is not so much a particular 
kind of wood, as a particular form into which 
ine-wood is cut before it reaches this country. 
A deal table is, in strictness, not a deal 
table (the materials for a conundrum 
are here given gratis), but a pine table. 
If deals have a narrowness of disposition 
about them they become “ battens;” if in 
thickness they are inferior to their brother 
deals, they are “planks ;” and if too thin to 
deserve even the name of planks, they descend 
to the humble position of “ boards.” 

It is supposed that there are not much 
fewer than five thousand ships employed to 
bring us ourannualsupply of these logs, timbers, 
deals, battens, planks, and boards, from foreign 
parts; and that fifty thousand seamen are 
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employed in navigating these ships. To cut 
our wood, therefore, is no trifle: a maritime 
trade of great importance has to be organised 
before we can get the wood to cut. Something 
like eight or nine hundred wood-laden ships 
enter the Thames every year. These ships 
creep out of the way into canals ; the Commer- 
cial, or the East Country, or the Grand Surrey, 
or the West India Docks, orinto the small basin 
at the mouth of the Regent’s Canal; they 
are not allowed to block up the Thames. 
The Commercial Dock is the giant home of 
the timber trade in London; nearly half the 
ships go thither. In foreign timber-ships, 
the wood is ianded from the ships by their 
own crews; but in British ships men called 
“Jumpers ” and “deal porters” are employed 
to transfer the wood from the ships to barges 
or lighters, and another transfer takes place 
from these to the quay or wharf in the Docks. 
Sometimes hewn logs are thrust through holes 
in the ship into the water, and thence landed 
in rafts. It is giddy work to build up the 
piles of deals and planks on shore, each being 
carried up singly by a man who runs along a 
frail narrow inclined board as his only support; 
but it is only one among many kinds of giddy 
and dangerous labour which porters and 
labourers have to undertake for a small 
pittance. ; 

Thus we get the wood. And now—how to 
cut it? Our old acquaintances the sawyers 
have been somewhat interfered with by the 


steam-engine ; but they still constitute a 





numerous and somewhat peculiar class of 


men. The “top-sawyer” is not solely an 
English phenomenon ; he is to be found in 

t at the present day, with his turbaned 
head and his bare legs; and, if we mistake 
not, Wilkinson shows that there were top- 
sawyers in the days of the Pharaohs. As 
respects our metropolis, there are timber 
sawyers, shipwright sawyers, hard-wood 
Sawyers, and cooper sawyers. The first 
of these cut the timbers for builders and 
carpenters ; while the other three groups are 
sufficiently designated by their names. The 
timber sawyers alone are thése whom we 
need care about in this place. Some of them 
work in “scaffold” pits, some in “sunk” pits, 
according as the bottom-sawyer is at the level 
or below the level of the ground. And see- 
saw work it assuredly is; the topman’s work 
is principally to draw up the ponderous saw ; 
the. pitman’s to draw it down—but both 
aid in both processes. The topman is the 
captain of the saw, guiding its cut along! 
the chalk-mark ; but he and his “pitman” | 
share between them the pay, which is about | 
threepence or so per cut along a twelve foot 
deal. The saws are five, six, or even seven 
feet in length, the largest weighing very little 
less than sixty pounds. Now, at ten strokes 
in a minute, and in a day of ten hours’ work, 
this labour has been calculated to equal the 
raising of half a hundredweight to a height 
of eight miles—a formidable result, which, 
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for the sake of the poor fellows themselves, 
we should hope is slightly exaggerated. 

About the year 1815 steam saw-mills were 
first established in the metropolis. But even 
before this—before the close of the last century 
—horse-mills were used ; six or eight or ten 
saws were fixed vertically in a frame, and these 
were drawn up and down by horse power, 
cutting a log into as many planks as there 
were saws in the frame. But coals for a steam- 
engine are less costly than oats for a horse ; 
and thus steam-power superseded horse- 
Lae The steam-engine beats the sawyer 
tollow, whether horse or man. It ordinarily 
makes a hundred and fifty strokes per 
minute, The machine-saws are not so long 
as those used by the hand sawyers. The 
log travels on to meet the saw, and does not 
require the saw to travel to it. “ Biddy, 
Biddy,” is asked to come and be killed, and 
it comes, 

The circular saws for cutting veneers are 
far more remarkable. For cutting deals, 
and planks, and boards, saws varying in 
diameter from eighteen to thirty-six inches 
in diameter suffice ; but for cutting veneers, 
perhaps sixteen to the inch out of a Jog 
two feet wide, the saws rise to the great 
diameter of eighteen feet. It is really a 
most delicate process, as conducted at Messrs. 
Esdaile’s saw-mills in the City Road, to 
see this eighteen foot monster slicing away. | 
at a huge log of mahogany. The saw is not 
made wholly of steel, like most other saws; 
it is built up mainly of wood, in circular form, 
with segments of the best and toughest steel 
fixed to the periphery, and notched with 
teeth in the customary form fora saw. The 
accuracy must be wonderful to bring all 
these pieces rigorously into one plane eighteen 
feet in diameter ; the least distortion would 
shiver either the log or the saw or both to 
fragments. 

Formerly veneers were cut by a process 
of development, properly so called, for 
it was by a kind of unwrapping; and 
maple veneers are still so cut in America. 
It is a beautiful process, The log is brought 
to a cylindrical form in a lathe; and a fine 
saw lying along the surface of the cylinder 
in a greatly inclined position, and working 
rapidly to and fro while the log rotates, cuts 
off a continuous shaving or veneer, never 
ending until it arrives near the centre of the 
log. Almost the whole log is thus cut into 
one unbroken sheet of veneer. To illustrate 
the power of this process, a veneer of ivory 
was shown in the American department of 
the Great Exhibition, shortly before its close ; 
it was forty feet long by about one foot in 
width, and had been developed from one 
elephant tusk. There is one disadvantage, 
however, in this mode of cutting veneers ; 
wood is generally less beautiful in the grain 
near the centre than near the circumference 
of the tree ; and this gives rise to a decided 
difference of quality in the ends of a piece of 
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veneer cut by the circular method, a differ- 

ence which cabinet-makers and pianoforte- 

makers are not disposed to put up with, 

If we cut our wood for unadorned furniture 
or for carpentry purposes, instead of for 
veneered elegancies, the smaller circular saws 
are emmployed, and these move with prodigious 
velocity. Eighteen hundred revolutions in a 
minute is not an unusual speed for these saws ; 
and it requires no very recondite arithmetic 
to show, that if a saw eighteen inches in 
diameter rotates at this rate, every point in its 
circumference-travels more than a mile and a 
half in a minute—a speed that gives the go-by 
to any of our double-first, long-bodied, many- 
tubed, eight-wheeled locomotives. We could 

| get to the Diggings in a fortnight at this 
_ rate, were it not for the provoking circum- 
| stance that the saw-teeth “return to. the 
place from whence they came,” and end each 
day’s journey within half a yard of the point 
of its commencement. 

But it is not only in respect to sawing that 
the steam-engine now assists us in our wood- 
cutting operations ; it planes our timber, and 
makes mouldings and mortices and grooves, 
and rebates and tenons, and other cuts and 
quirks, necessary for fitting up structures in 
timber, The planing machines are not ofsuch 
long standing as the saw-mills: they are only 
of boys’ age yet. The cutting-tools with 
which the wood is planed do not move along 
its surfiuce ; but the wood travels up to the 
tools. It is generally for flooring- boards that 
timbers are thus placed; and—on the well- 
known principle of making the best show we 
ean in the world at the least possible expense 
—one side is better planed than the other, 
of course to occupy the uppermost place. In 
making mouldings on the surface, of a board 
or other piece of timber-e-whether the mould- 
ing be called an “ogee” or an “ovalo,” a 
“bead” or a “fillet,” a “hollow” or a 
“bevel”—the process differs from planing 
rather in the forms of the cutting-tools, than 
in anything else. Some of these tools are 
fixed, and oppose a steady but sharp front to 
the wood as it approaches ; but others rotate 
on their axes with enormous rapidity, and 
cut away the wood in a shower of little frag- 
ments. Some of the machines are so con- 
structed as to cut into the wood to a depth 
of twelve or even eighteen inches, sufficient 
to form gutters and troughs, and such like. 
A whole plank may be thus “ moulded” 
in a time very little exceeding one minute. 

How we cut our wood was well illustrated 
in the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. There 
were no less than six hundred thousand cubic 
feet of timber in that wonderful structure ; 
and if the sawyers and carpenters and joiners 
had been allowed to fashion this wood accord- 
ing to their old-school manner, the First of 
May would have found the building searcely 
above the ground. The flooring of the main 
area aud galleries was to be measured by 
acres rather than by square feet ; to talk of a 
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million square feet of flooring somewhat 
bewilders one; but if we remember that 
this equals twenty-three acres, the bewilder- 
ment of confusion gives way to the be- 
wilderment of vastness. All these acres of 
boards were of course prepared by steam 
power. A very ingenious machine was em- 
ployed for adzing and planing the wood at the 
same time ; the plank (about an inch and a 
half thick) was moved slowly along a kind of 
table, and was tortured by two corps of ene- 
mies at once—the one above, and the other 
below ; the wee cutters were adzes, which 
roughly levelled one side; while the lower 
cutters were plane-irons, which properly 
smoothed the other side. How the sash-bars 
and Paxton gutters were cut, we described in 
our Private History of the Palace of Glass 
(Vol. ii. page 385). 

But what of the lucifers? Germany is a 
formidable competitor with us in this curious 
manufacture. There are shops in the metro- 
polis at which foreign toys and carvings and 
trinkets are sold in great variety ; and it is 
impossible to look at the light-matches in 
these shops without acknowledging that our 
German neighbours turn out their work in a 
neat-handed way. Our English lucifers or Con- 
greves are square-shafted ; those of Germany 
are cylindrical; being nice little wooden rods. 
We have invested one halfpenny in the pur- 
chase of a box of these productions for the 
sake of analysis, and we find that it contains 
ninety-three matches, all nicely rounded and 
fully tipped with the ignifying composition. 
The box which contains them is a regularly 
turned cylindrical box, all for one halfpenny, 
after paying the expenses of transit from the 
centre py, Aone to London! In Saxony 
undipped matches, two inches in length, can 
be bought for five thalers per million—about 
fourteen hundred for a farthing—while the 
very cheapest empty boxes for these matches 
are sold for twopence per hundred. At 
Schiittenhofen in Bohemia, tipped matches, 
boxes and all, containing eighty matches in 
each box, are sold at one penny for a dozen 
boxes. At Neudorf in Bohemia, the match 
splints are sold at one-third of a kreutzer per 
bundle of one thousand, or at the rate of 
two thousand two hundred and fifty for an 
English farthing. Another maker, Fiirth of 
Neudeck, sells Tee of untipped splints, 
with twenty-five thousand in a bundle, for 
five kreutzers, equal to three thousand eight 
hundred and fifty for a farthing. We take 
these particulars from the Official Priced 
Catalogue of the German department of the 
late Exhibition. The astounding cheapness 
might lead us to suspect either typographical 
error or trading exaggeration, or both ; but 
there are many corroborative circumstances 
which lead us to rely on the fidelity of these 
entries, and our only resource is to marvel at 
the cheapness of the wood, and of the labour 
by which such results could alone be pro- 
duced. 
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This match-splint making is not a peddling, 
low-caste, garret-shop kind of ee 
At the City Saw Mills piles of yellow pine 
are built up, each as high, and as broad, 
and as deep as an ordinary six-roomed house, 
all intended exclusively for lucifer match 
splints. We believe, that a lucifer differs 
from a Congreve in the nature of the 
chemical composition with which it is tipped, 
but lucifer is such a dashing light-giving 
name, that we shall take the liberty to use it 
for all our splints. Lucifers, then, use up all 
the stacks or heaps of pine wood to which we 
have just adverted ; and so far from true is it 
that this wood (as many would surmise) con- 
sists of scraps and odds and ends, that the very 
reverse of this is the case. The wood is the 
very best and dearest which the pine forests 
can supply; and not only the best, but 
the best of this best, for only the choicest 
deals out of the choicest cargoes are selected. 
This fastidiousness does not arise from any 
necessity in respect to the quality of the 
lucifers themselves, but because the machinery 
will not work well unless the material worked 
upon be sound, clear-grained, and free from 
knots, The manufacturers would lose more 
in waste of wocd, waste of time, and injury 
to machinery by the use of cheap timber, 
than they would gain by cheapness of price : 
therefore is the lucifer timber the best of the 

ood. 
- The deals employed are about three inches 
in thickness; but the length, breadth, and 
thickness might all vary considerably without 
affecting the correctness of the manufacture. 
Two men, aided by a small circular saw rota- 
ting with great velocity, cut the planks into 
pieces varying from three to four inches long, 
each piece to be long enough fora splint for 
two matches, and the matches to be a little 
under or a little over two inches long, accord- 
ing to the kind, The pieces or blocks are 
carried into a room where a machine of most 
singular and admirable construction is at 
work : a machine which must have cost much 
thought and labour to bring it to perfection. 
It is the cutting machine whereby the blocks 
are reduced to splints. Let us endeavour 
to describe it: There are about fifty lancet- 
pointed knives arranged horizontally, one 
above another and all strictly parallel ; their 
distance apart is equal to the thickness of 
an ordinary lucifer match, which we may 
take probably at about one-fifteenth part of 
an inch ; the points, and the edges near the 
points are exceedingly sharp. These knives 
are fixed in a frame, from the Vertical 
face of which they project to a distance little 
more than equal to the thickness of a lucifer 
match. Projecting also from this frame is one 
long keen blade, placed diagonally from top 
to bottom, and standing out from the surface 
of the frame to a distance also equal to the 
thickness of the splint to be made ; this long 
blade acts and cuts in the manuer of the 
plane-iron used by a carpenter, or the spoke- 
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shave used by acooper. The frame is con- 
nected with a steam-engine, which gives it a 
hundred and twenty horizontal reciprocating 
movements in a minute: carrying with it, 
of course, the long blade and the fifty lancet- 
knives. Now for the cutting, A workman 
arranges five blocks close together in a row, 
exactly opposite to the knives, and with 
the grain of the wood horizontal; these 
blocks are placed upon a stage, which he 
can advance to and from ‘the knives, by 
means of a handle under his command. He 
advances the blocks within reach of the knife- 
points ; a forward movement of the: frame 
enables the knives to take off a slice from all 
the blocks; he quickly draws back the 
blocks, to free them frois the backward 
action of the frame ; he as quickly advances 
them again, to encounter the second forward 
movement of the knives; a second slice is 
taken off; a second recession occurs; a 
third advance; a third slicing—and so forth, 
until all the blocks have been cut away in 
splints. 

Now what extent of wood-cutting occurs in 
one minute of these operations? In the first 
place, the fifty knives make fifty horizontal 
incisions in each block ; and in the next place, 
the diagonal blade, which follows immediately 
after the lancet knives, cuts off a slice of the 
little splints which have been thus loosened— 
and this in the one hundred and twentieth 
part of a minute, or half a second. There 
are, we will say, fifty splints in the thickness 
of each block ; and, as there are five blocks, 
this will give two hundred and fifty splints at 
each slice ; and as there are a hundred and 
twenty slicings in a minute, this gives thirty 
thousand splints in a minute. Moreover, as 
each splint is long enough for two lucifers, 
the number is thus multiplied to sixty thou- 
sand in a minute, or three millions six hundred 
thousand in an hour. There are three such 
machines in the establishment; and if we 
suppose (which we may, in illustration of the 
actual power available) that all three machines 
work tgn hours a day for three hundred 
days in a year, they would produce from 
nine to twelve thousand million lucifers in 
a year. 

The splints fall, as they are cut,into a trough 
or chest, which speedily becomes filled ; and 
from this trough they are shovelled down 
through a hole in the floor into a drying room 
beneath, where the dampness evaporates from 
them to the extent of something like a tun of 
water in a day. They are then packed inta 
bundles, and sold to the lucifer match-makers. 
Four hundred three-inch planks are gene- 
rally cut up into splints in a week; and there 
is one match-maker who purchases to the 
value of four thousand pounds a year—not- 
withstanding that the splints are sold so 
marvellously cheap. 

Thus, then, have we seen a few among the 
many curious things done by woodscutters : 
cutters, too, limited almost wholly to those 
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who work in pine wood, Of the many branches 
of manufacture in which men cut up other 
wood than pine, we speak not here. 


A DIGGER’S DIARY. 
IN OCCASIONAL CHAPTERS. 


Monday, May 24th—Started for the East 
India Docks. In the course of half an hour 
I found myself standing beneath the lofty 
black bowsprit of a great dirty ship, having 
a projecting wooden figure overhead of the 
eg half of a man in a blue naval coat and 
_ black cocked hat, underneath which, on each 

side, was written, on a scroll like a coil of 
cable, Ropnerric. In order to be quite sure, 
I walked to the tail of the vessel ; and there, 
also, ae letters on a black ground, I read 
The Rodneyrig. 
| She was a large, and what would be called, 
| I suppose, a finely-shaped ship, but lookin 
| very dirty. Her sides were being scraped, 
and patched, and painted, and pitched. She 
lay close along the sides of the quay. Oppo- 
site to her was a long wooden warehouse, 
with bales, packages, deal cases of all sizes, 
| barrels, stone bottles, casks, and goods of 
| various kinds distributed all over the flooring 
to the height of five or six feet, right down 
| to the end of its great depth. Looking in 
| more closely, I read on different cases and 
| bales the words—Kangaroo, John Thomas, 
Sangaree ; and close in front, yet more nume- 
rously, The Rodneyrig, with “wanted durin 
| the voyage” on some, and “not Conte’ 
| during the voyage” on the majority. I began 
| to be dreadfully afraid they would not find 
room in the ship for my goods and articles of 
speculation, if all these were already be- 
fore me. 

I struggled up the ladders of the ship 
| through a crowd of thesame kind as before, 
| and along the deck until—after being hustled 
and jammed a few minutes in the door-way— 
I found myself in the cuddy, beneath the 
raised section of the hindermost part of the 
deck, called the “Poop.” It was a small, 
| narrow, low-roofed place, with a table exten- 
| ding the whole length, having ridges of an 
inch and a half high at its edges, and the same, 
like a little tram-road, down the middle. 
Three little round tables, a barometer, a com- 
eat a lamp, and a brass bird-cage swung 

om the low ceiling. This, with a lattice- 
work of blue and pink calico and brass wire 
in the upper part of the doors of each of the 
cabins on both sides, gave the place very 
much the appearance of the inside of a caravan 
at a fair, where clock-work figures move along 
tables and curiosities hang around ; to which 
impression the crowd without and within and 
the buzz of voices greatly contributed. I 

ed round with the rest of the visitors. 
very private cabin had the word “engaged” 
on a printed card nailed over the door. I 
struggled out of the cuddy, and forced 
my way down broad steps, like the ladder 
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of a show, into the lower deck of the “ rar 
mediate” passengers. It was very dusky 
and full of canis all squeezing back- 
wards and forwards along the narrow way 
between rows of little red benches and the 
open doors of the cabins. Over nearl 
every one of them was nailed a card with 
the old word “engaged” in red letters, and 
underneath were written the names of 
those fortunate individuals who were to 
occupy them. The little narrow red benches 
were set cross-wise along the full length 
of the ship, and very much closer than the 
tables in the smallest suburban tea-garden. 
By the side of each of them was fixed a sitting 
bench, or form, covered with red baize, of the 
width of a single plank of eight inches, as the 
table was the width of two such planks; and 
all their legs were nailed to the floor. Over 
the top of each table was a shelf of the same 
length, with ridges round the edge, the same 
as with the tables, to prevent things from 
sliding off. Between the forms, and the 
entrance or front of the rows of cabins, there 
was on each side a pi e way, or lane for 
everybody from one end of the ship’s length 
to the other, the width of which thoroughfare 
was just two feet, and no more, for I measured 
it. The cabin fronts and itions were made 
of thin deal boards, hastily knocked up, and 
not reaching the ceiling above by several 
inches—not by nine or ten inches in some 
places—which I was informed was for the 
sake of ventilation and thorough draught 
above. The cabins were nearly all of the 
same depth—eight feet, five inches—but 
their width varied from two feet ten to five 
feet, some of them thus presenting rather an 
oblong appearance, while others were a sort 
of narrow strip of enclosure, and looked like 
unfinished packing-cases. As usual, the alarm- 
ing word “engaged ” appeared in red letters 
on a printed card nailed over each door. 
One cabin I went into was headed with 
no less than six names of men. It was 
five feet ten inches wide, by eight feet and a 
half deep—in fact, just wide enough to admit 
of two berths being built up on each side of 
the partition facing each other, and two more 
cross-ways at the end, with a e of about 
eighteen inches between, for the “ convenience” 
of entrance and exit. It had no scuttle, or 
other aperture, besides the door, for light and 
air, and was as murky and uninviting as a 
closet with six deal coffin-shells in an under- 
taker’s shop. Yet all “engaged.” 
Returning hastily, or as hastily as I could 
down the other side of the ship, and not 
finding the name of Waits anywhere, I was 
beginning to feel rather confused, undeter- 
mined, and dissatisfied, when arriving just 
abreast of the main-mast, where it goes down 
through the body of the vessel, I came upon 
a cabin over which was a card with one name 


only upon it—Mr. John Arrowsmith. The 
door was closed, and there was a padlock 
upon it. LIlooked through the wooden blinds, © 
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and saw luggage, wrappers, waterproof cloth- 
ing, fisherman's long boots, bedding, rolls of 


canvass, carpenters’ tools, coils of rope, and | 


balls of twine, a sea-chest, a little chest of 
drawers, with other cabin furniture, all 
heaped together as if they had been shot outot 
the tail of a cart, and left as they fell. Deuced 
glad, however, to find he was there, and took 
it for granted Waits was somewhere in 
the ship. 

May 25th. Messrs. Saltash and Pincher, of 
Gracechureh Street, the ship-brokers who 
had hired the Rodneyrig for the voyage to 
Australia, were persons of considerable repute 


in fitting out vessels for emigrants, and | 


other adventurous persons of respectability. 
Arrived at the office in Gracechureh Street. 
Man taking down shutters. Called again 
in ten minutes; and waited in passage while 
dusty tea-leaves were swept out of office, 
and then went in and sat on a stool till 


clerk after clerk arrived ; each one knowing |’ 


less and less of the business I came upon, 
but laughing and chattering about all sorts 
of other things in rather an insolent way. 
At ten o’clock Mr, Saltash arrived. Said to 
Saltash that I wished to go in the Rodneyrig, 
as I had two friends who had already engaged 
passages in her. At this, another gentleman 
with very small dark eyes, placed so close 
together as to look like a lobster’s, turned a 
long snuffy nose towards me, and said, “ If 
you are so desirous to be with your friends, 
and do not mind paying a trifle extra, we may 
perhaps manage to slide you in somewhere.” 
This was Mr. Pincher, whom I had not ob- 
served before, as I had never seen him enter, 
and his desk wasup in acorner. I consented 
to this, and, taking him at his word, exclaimed 
with promptitude, “ By all means, sir.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Pincher ; “ our fare 
for the chief cabins is fifty pounds, and twenty 
pounds for the intermediate—free of wines, 
spirits, &e.” 

“ I was informed,” said I, “ that the inter- 
mediate fare was seventeen pounds, and I 
saw it myself upon some printed boards of 
the Rodneyrig.” 

“ Likely,” said he, “likely enough—that 
was an old board. There has been such a run 
upon us this last week that we have been 
actually compelled, in self-defence, to raise the 
fares to prevent being suffocated in the office, 
and the ship half sunk by the crowds going on 
board—compelled to do it.” 

“I agree, then, to give twenty pounds 
for my passage,” said I, “ and to be free of 
wines and spirits. I wish particularly to be 
placed in the same cabin with one of my 
friends.” 

“Seareely possible, with so late an applica- 
tion,” said Mr. Pincher; “you can’t expect it. 
What are their names ?” 

“Mr. John Arrowsmith and Mr. Isaac 
Waits.” 

“Mr. John Arrowsmith,” said Mr. Pincher, 
turning tothe plan of the ship; “I recollect 
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him very well; yes, here he is, in the inter- 
mediate deck, just abreast of the mainmast, 
He was one of the very first who took a 
cabin in the ship, and he expressly stipulated 
that he should have it all to himself—paying 
extra for it, of course.” 

“Mr. Isaac Waits, then,” said I. 

“Tsaac Waits—Isaac Waits—Isaac — oh, 
here he is—in a cabin with three others, J 
can’t turn any one of them out, you know— 
eh? Still,” said Mr. Pincher, looking again 
at the plan, “if you very much wish to 
be placed with this gentleman, and have no 
objection to pay a trifle additional, for the 
trouble, I'll see if I can give you both 
another cabin, a smaller one, where there 
would be no one else.” 

“The very thing!” said I, “to be sure! 

I suppose it will not be much extra, and Mr, 
Waits will, no doubt, be as glad of this as 
myself. I'll see him to-day on the subject. 
“ Doso,” said Mr, Pincher, “ good morning.” 
“Good morning, sir.” I made my bow, 
and away I went; no time for shilly-shallying 
—congratulated myself on my decisive prompti- 
tude. 

May 26th—Punctually at Saltash and Pin- 
cher’s by twelve o’clock. Office crowded with 
applicants, and others paying money hastily. 
Never saw money so easily parted with— 
like nothing—people scarcely counting it~ 
hardly looking at it—minds far‘absent. Not 
so with those receiving it. Serious looks, 
rigid counting, careful fingers of Mr. Saltash, 
Nobody able to speak to me, and none of the 
clerks would even so much as look at me. At 
length I got a chance with Mr. Pincher, 
“Found a cabin for you and Mr. Waits, 
Twenty pounds, if you had applied when 
others did, but twenty-five, being late ; as we 
had to work you in by re-arrangement of the 
plan. Supposing you had taken a berth ina 
cabin with three others. But you will now have 
a cabin with only two—yourself and friend— 
fifteen pounds additional, and cheap at that.” 

May 27th.—Sat at breakfast with a triumph- 
ant air. Had secured a berth in the Rod- 
neyrig. Now for outfit. Issued forth at ten 
o'clock, to visit outfitting houses of different 
kinds. Went to Pickland’s, wholesale iron- 
monger and Colonial ontfitter. Warehouse 
crowded with purchasers and inquirers. 
Looked at iron camp-bedsteads, spades, picks, 
shovels, wheelbarrows, ploughs, brass sieves, 
gold washing cradles, zinc basons, and car- 
penter’s tools. Ordered a screw wrench. 
Directed it to be sent home to my lodging 
—evidently a first-rate instrument. Took 
printed list of articles for gold-diggers, agri- 
culturists, explorers, and other enterprising 
persons. Visited Pettilane’s, Bolt and Sons, 
and finally Spankerly’s, outfitting drapers, 
hosiers, &c., and examined shirts, socks, duok 
trousers, and flannel waistcoats, casting hasty 
glanee at the cabin furniture department. 
Thence, hastened off to the Cit ad and 
King's Cross, to see tents, and cots, and 
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tarpaulins, and inquire dimensions and prices. |thread, shirt-buttons, bodkins, tape, &c., and 


Felt quite surprised at myself and my 
aptitude for all these novel inquiries. 

From King’s Cross to the Strand and Fleet 
Street, to look again at a number of things I 
had previously examined—such as waterproof 
clothing, revolvers, double-barrelled guns, 
Minié rifles, and the mariner’s land compass. 
Waits told me that Arrowsmith intended to 
“explore ” during the season when you cannot 
dig, and the information was not lost upon 
me. Did not wish to personate the Babes in 
the Bush. Returned home to lodgings, dirty 
and fagged. Went to see aunt in the evening. 

May 3\st—Mind made up as to the best 
house fur shirts, Thought seriously about 
that all yesterday. Fixed on Spankerly’s 
noted warehouse, and ordered ‘six dozen of 
white calico (two shillings and sixpence ‘per 
shirt, pretty well sown, except 'that the but- 
tons all hung by a couple of threads); three 
dozen blue-checked shirts, and one dozen 
fancy ditto, fe material and better work- 
manship, at three shillings and sixpence each 
—not dear. Likewise two London rowing- 
shirts, for the Yarra Yarra river, or else- 
where. Sent them all to aunt to get 
worked and marked with name. Reminded 
of fishing by the rowing shirts. Went to a 
capital shop close at hand, and bought a 
quantity of tackle—hooks, lines, floats, and 
artificial flies for all rivers and all sorts -of 
Australian fresh-water ‘fish, so faras I could 
learn about ‘them from the shopman, an ex- 

‘tremely intelligent young man. Could not 
agree with him as to necessity for taking 
fishing-rods: the “Bush” where I was 
going certainly furnishing abundance of fine, 
graceful shoots for the purpose, or it was 
not the place I took it for. Paid for fishing- 
tackle, as the young man ‘said it was the 
constant rule of that particular trade. Went 
to Tower Hill. Bought waterproof coat, hat, 
and trowsers—all of cheap sailors’ material, 
but good and durable—also pair of long 
fisherman’s boots, and red night-cap, at 
Moses and Aaron’s shop; where I had seen 
several sea-chests standing out before the 
front door, when I first met Waits. Selected 
one of the chests—very good and ‘strong, too 
strong, indeed, and having a oppresive smell 
of fresh paiat inside ; but this latter defect, I 
was assured, would evaporate in a day or so, 
and I shouldn't know it. Went into bed- 
ding-department upstairs, and chose a pair 
of cabin blankets, a coverlid,—in fact, all that 
was proper to rendering a berth comfortable 
without effeminate luxury. Turned aside into 
another smaller room, which certainly had a 
very close smell of a very peculiar kind, and 
there made choice of worsted stockings and 
two blue flannel shirts, for cold weather, and a 
pair of thick extra long stockings, to wear with 
the fisherman’s boots. Had all these articles 
a in the chest and addressed to me, to go 

y Parcels’ Delivery, if they would take it. 
June 1st. Went to haberdasher's for needles, 


then ‘to stationer’s for foreign letter-paper, 
pens and ink, and sealing wax—of which 
last considerable stock, being sure there was 
none in Australia, or none so good. Also 
bought a pocket-book, memorandum book, 
ruled book for Diary, two large patent clasp 
purses, and an ornamental glass globe paper- 
weight with the “Great Exhibition” :inside,.as 
a present to Miss Hopworth, the daughter of 
a mercantile gentleman in Melbourne, to 
whom I expected to have letter of introduction. 
Went again to Pickland’s, the colonial iron- 
monger. Warehouse fullas before. My. Pick- 
land looking hot and confused amidst a crowd 
of customers, and his foreman leaning against 
a newly painted red cart-wheel, wiping his 
forehead with the back of his hand. Examined 
gold-washing cradle very carefully, as also 
new patent zinc turnabout machine, which 
somewhat resembled great tin amilk-pail with 
handle at top on the plan of the coffee- 
mill, Ordered one of each, ‘together with 
ivon sieves and fine brass wire sieve, for 
gold dust (as explained by Mr. Pickland’s 
elerk), and extra wire for both, when the 
larger iumps of gold quartz have worn out 
the first, as strongly recommended by Mr. 
Pickland himself. Went down to ware- 
room in cellarage, and saw tents of three 
or four sizes and qualities, all erected and 
fitted up just as they would be in Australia. 
One of them had cot slung inside, with cur- 
tains to it; also little table and lamp, leok- 
ing very complete and cozey. Longed to 
be there. Chose an iron bedstead (to fold up 
flat, and only fourteen shillings) and almost 
decided on folding wheelbarrow, but deterred. 
Returned home, dirty and fagged. 

June 2Ind—Met Waits in Fleet Street. 
Congratulated me on my adroitness as to 
the cabin, but exclaimed ‘against the sum I 
had paid, and the extortion of Saltash and 
Pincher. Went home, and passed the rest of 
day in sorting books, and looking over old 
letters, burning some, and giving away old 
clothes, pausing now and then to wonder how 
I could be so foolish as I was reminded had 
occasionally been, by many of these old things 
I rummaged out. Before going to bed wrote 
to Arrowsmith. 

June 3rd.—Received reply from Arrow- 
smith, as follows: “ Dear Dixon, if you wish 
to be at the head of a party, as leader and 
manager, let me know, and I will give you 
my idea of the amount of money you should 
take, and furnish you with my own list of 
articles ; but if you go as one of a party, with 
me or anybody else, and as an intermediate 
passenger, then this list will be useful ‘to you. 
Clothing, aceording to private tancy ; only take 
care to have some for cold as well as warm 
weather, both under and over clothing, and 
also some waterproof. For tools, take two 
light picks, one bammer-pick, one shovel, one 
clay shovel, one spade, one large iron plate 
full of holes (for cradle), one large shallow 
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metal basin, a fine file, and a strong clasp 
knife with a point. For private store of extra 
provisions on voyage (as intermediate pas- 
senger) you can, if you like, take some pickles 
and preserves, and curry powder, a bag of 
fine sea biscuits, a bottle of Sainsbury's rasp- 
berry syrup, a small filter, and a pestle and 
mortar. For cabin furniture as few things as 

ible ; but be sure that all utensils are of 
iron, or other unbreakable metal; that your 
lamp is a candle swinging-lamp, or a small 
plate-glass lanthorn ; and don’t forget a good 
mop and a stable sponge. I don’t recollect 
anything else very material, except a pair of 
sailor’s boots, two pair of sailor’s shoes, a pai 
of country bumpkin’s hobnailed ankle-jacks, 
and a cobbler’s long leathern apron. Take 
care, I charge you, to stipulate with Saltash 
and Pincher for the right of walking on the 
poop-deck, at all events before breakfast. 
‘You would do well to have twenty or thirt 
sovereigns in your pocket on reaching Mel- 
bourne. Yours, J. A.” 

June 4th.— Met Waits under clock in 
Cannon Street, as per agreement, and rat- 
tled down between roofs and chimneys 
—arrived at Blackwall—Docks—round to 
the quay where the Rodneyrig lay. She 
had a much cleaner appearance, all pitched 
and painted; but the ladders up the side 
crowded as usual. Wondered if this was 
ever to cease. 

“Pray,” said I to one of the head ware- 
house-keepers—for there were three, besides 
clerks and porters—‘can you inform me 
when the Rodneyrig will be ready to receive 
goods in her hold? At present I see they 
are hoisting up gravel oak stones which have 
been shot alongside, and canting all this into 
her, which seems to me a sad waste of space, 
besides time and labour—not that I wish to 
hurry them by any means.” 

“They are getting in the ballast,” replied 
he, “and will be done by to-morrow—a few 
cart-loads more.” 

“ And then I can ship my goods ?” said I. 

“No ; you can warehouse them here, while 
they take in the water-casks.” 

“ And after that, my goods ?” 

“After that, the ship’s stores and the 

assengers’ stores, and Saltash and Pincher’s 
reight, and the owner's freight, and the 
captain’s freight—if he has any—and then 
the general freight allowed to passengers—a 
ton each.” 

“Thank you,” said I. Down the ladder 
to the intermediate deck, Waits and I, and 
began to elbow our way along the narrow 
passage between the little table-benches 
and the cabin doors, looking for Number 
Fourteen. Suddenly Isaac, who went first, 
stopped and said—* The rascals !” 

ked up, and saw the number, with the 
names of William Waits and Isaac Dawson 
{obviously, or rather inferentially meaning me) 
written on the card. “This miserable narrow 


| strip!” exclaimed I, putting my head in. 
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Cabin three feet eight inches wide, which 
was pretty equally divided between the 
sleeping-places or berths, and the slip of 
space between these and the partition which 
separated it from the next cabin. Berths 
placed one above the other; space between 
the lower one and the deck little more than 
a foot ; so that this and such fraction of the 
ship just mentioned as could be spared, was 
all the room we both had for our domestic 
arrangements—cabin furniture (!) luggage, 
under-clothing, sea-clothing, extra provisions, 
working apparatus, &c., for a four months’ 
voyage! Dreadful. Out of all reason. At 
the other end of strip there was a scuttle in 
side of ship, through the dingy glass of which 
(about three inches and-a-half high by two 
inches wide) we were enabled to discern 
dismal impracticabilities of narrow abode. 

June 5th. Found a note from Arrowsmith 
lying on breakfast-table. — it hastily. 
Had a presentiment of evil. It was just this: 
“Dear Dix! don’t fail to have all on board 
the Rodneyrig by the sixteenth, on which 
day she will sail. Yours, J. A.” 

‘What did this mean! Short and sweet, and 
equally confounding! The Rodneyrig had 
been advertised seer in the morning 
papers for the last fortnight, and the day for 
sailing was always named on the twentieth. 
Never dreamed of being ready a day sooner 
—the sixteenth, and this was the fifth. 
Jumped into cab, and drove off straight to 
aunt. Aunt gone out. Waited, walking up 
and down and about the room, as ‘fast as* 
possible. Servant girl came up several times, 
and stood listening outside the door. Thought 
I had gone mad, Didn’t care a pin what she 
thought. 

Aunt returned looking calm, and listening 
to all I said with mild expression, and com- 
na smile. All settled instanter. Could 

ave forty pounds to-morrow, and the re- 
mainder on the twelfth. Immensely relieved 
—embraced aunt—begged pardon for wild 
impatience—felt great access of elasticity. 

Gab again, and in the field with clear 
head—or as clear as could be expected. 
Dashed off to Pickland’s warehouse ; crowded 
as ever, or worse. Throng assembled round 
the body of a “colonial cart,” the wheels 
of which were resting against wall to go 
separately, body being used as a packing- 
case. Brilliant idea, whoever it belonged 
to. Two warehousemen carrying picks, and 
spades, and shovels of different shapes, and 
crowbar, large metal bason (for gold-wash- 
ing), broad iron plate full of holes, an 
iron triangle (to hang cooking utensils over 
fire), great iron kettle, an iron pot or 
cauldron with cover, round iron box (they 
said was camp-oven), all received by the 
foreman, and packed in hay at the bottom of 
the cart, while the clerk took notes of all that 
was brought. Then came harness for a cart- 
horse, long iron chain and two padlocks, a 
wheelbarrow (made to fold up flat with its 
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A DIGGER’S DIARY. 


head in its stomach), a nest of crucibles, a| staves, sticks, hoops, stumps, and bamboo 


nest of frying-pans fitting into one another, 
| several tin pots and mugs, a water-can, two 
| iron buckets, a milk-yoke, a carpenter’s 
| basket full of tools (emptied out and packed 
| separately, but only with a slight wisp of 
| hay here and there), a box of gold scales and 
| weights, a tent lanthorn, a watchman’s rattle, 
a light folding-chair, three small paint-pots, 
| (and paint, in powder, inside them), paint- 
brushes, a dog-chain, a cutlass, and several 
lighter articles laid on the top. Scarcely any 
| straw or hay, since the heavy articles were at 
| the bottom; but over all was now strewn 
| dried oats, poured out of a sack, which ran 
down, and filled up all interstices; and a 
| second sack was emptied before the oats rose 
| to a level surface, so as to give the appear- 
ance of a cart full of oats. Was informed by 
one of the by-standers that dried oats were 
only four shillings a bushel in England, but 
five-and-twenty shillings a bushel in Mel- 
bourne ; the advantage of using them for 
—e things close and steady, instead of 
ay and straw, was pretty obvious. The fore- 
man then proceeded to lay thick deal boards 
over top of cart, and screw them strongly 
down to sides. When he came to lay down 
the third board, what was my surprise to 
see painted in large black letters—“ Mr. John 
Arrowsmith, Ship Rodneyrig, Port Phillip.” 

Returned home to dinner, more than ever 
dirty and fagged. Capital day’s work ; high 
spirits, drank best part of a bottle of sherry, 
and fell asleep in arm-chair. Awoke after 
dreaming of sacks of charcoal, and being very 
_ busy in a great silver saucepan in 
| pantomime, but knowing all the time it 
| was only tin, Had tea—went to the Hay- 
market’ at half-price with Garner and 
Stikenam—oyster-rooms—home very late. 
This will never do at Diggings. 
| June 8th. Wrote to Arrowsmith, thanking 
| him, and saying I believed I should be ready 
by the 11th., and was very anxious to have 
everything on board at the Docks, to save 
expense, 

About to go out, stopped by the entrance 
of Mr. Ironsides, my tailor, who said, in his 
small tremulous voice, that he had heard I 
was going out of the country a long way off, 
and his bill had been owing six months 
nearly, and hoped I would settle it before 
I left. Hesitated a minute, and then said, 
with a cold air, “Certainly.” It was not 
much—but confound him! I went on brush- 
ing hat. As he waited, and waited, and 
rubbed his fingers slowly together, with a 
very grave unpleasant expression, not going 
when I wished him good morning, was 
obliged to retire into my bed-room, and get 
the money at once to be rid of him. 

Went by rail to Blackwall to visit Rod- 
neyrig. Wharf crowded with all sorts of 
people and packages. Numbers of boxes and 
cases and bales all got out alongside ready to 
be taken in first. Waggon-loads of old wood- 


— and fragments heaped up, and being 
oisted in bundles and thrown into the ship's 
hold, Heard this called “ dunnage ”—litter 
to lay the cargo upon, and keep it dry, by 
raising it above the bilge water floating 
about in the hold, Most proper arrange- 
ment, 

June 10th,—Arrived at Dock gate, coming 
through Poplar. How shall I speak of the 
scene there—in the warehouse—outside the 
warehouse—and alongside of the ship. First 
of all, to get through the gate with my cab. 
Five cabs and taxed carts before me, four 
loaded vans, six carts, two trucks, a very large 
“anc wena wheelbarrow full of things, and a 

kuey coach with things sticking out of 
each of the windows, ho should I ‘see 
loitering about but Isaac Waits, who 
shouted out “Can I be of any help?” If 
assured him he could be of the greatest, if 
he would assist me in persuading or com- 
pelling some one or other of the porters to 
carry my things from the cab to the cabin. 
We were stopped at the top of the ladder 
down to the intermediate deck, by one of 
the clerks of Saltash and Pincher, who care- 
fully measured the mattress bundle with a 
foot rule. When I advanced he applied his 
rule to my brown-paper parcel, and looked 
hard at the swimming belt. We deposited 
the things in the cabin. A carpenter then 
stepped forward, and presented a bill for three 
pounds five shillings for the two berths and a 
shelf, saying that a padlock and staple would 
be half-a-crown extra. I looked at Waits, 
and Waits looked at me. “Is this right?” 
said I—* No,” said Isaac; “they ought to 
have found us the wood-work of the berths, 
especially after what you have paid extra.” 
—*“ You'll pay me, gentlemen, if you please,” 
said the carpenter; “and then you can get 
it back from Mr. Saltash or Mr. Pincher, you 
know, if it’s not correct.”—“Of course,” said 
Isaac, “but I shan’t pay it."—“ Very good, 
sir,” said the carpenter, “then I shall pull it 
all down ;’"—and he gave my berth a blow 
underneath with his hammer, which instant] 
made one of the planks start up on end. 
“Stop, you fellow!” said I. “It’s too late 
now to have any of these disputes. Let us 
pay him, Waits; you see all my things 
are coming down.” Isaac shrugged his 
shoulders, and said “ Very well.” hile we 
were getting out the money, the carpenter 
hammered down the plank in my berth with 
one or two taps. “ Have a lock and 
staple ?” said he, as he chucked our money 
into a tin pot in his tool-basket. “ Yes,” said 
I,—* Half-a-crown,” said he ; “ padlocks are 
always paid for before-hand—and so should 
berths be, by good rights. It ’ud perwent a deal 
0’ bother.” Every small article we had was 
measured by the clerk, though they were 
evidently for use in the cabin. I repeat the 
fact ;—a parcel of books was measured—three 
pounds of candles were measured—a bottle of 
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cherry-brandy, given me by my aunt, and 
packed up with two pounds of mixed tea, 
was measured—a pound of brown Windsor, 
and two pounds of marine soap were mea- 
sured—and several washing utensils, packed up 
in brown paper : all these were actually sub- 
jected to the same ordeal. “ Intolerable!” eried 
I, as the clerk stooped over the last of the 
utensils. “ Humiliating, ridiculous, shameful !” 
The clerk did look ashamed, and coloured very 
much ; but he said he was ordered by Messrs. 
Saltash and Pincher to measure ev ery article 
that was taken into the cabins as well as 
those that were lowered into the hold, and he 
had no discretion. ‘* Go on,” said I, mentally 
—*“ go on—take every sixpence from ‘me—send 
me forth an emigrant beggar—measure my 
skin, and make me pay for the miles. of air 
that surround it.” I drew out my handker- 
chief, and wiped my forehead. It was of no 
use to goon in this way. Went ashore to 
look for my cart. It was gone! 

June \ith.—Up atday-break. Made several 
hasty calls, just to say “good-bye.” Drove 
to Fenchurch Street. Down by railway to 
Blackwall. Got, two boys to carry portman- 
teau, and a third boy for one carpet-bag, 
while I carried the other. Sawa large ship 
just passing through the Dock gates. Mind 
misgave: me that Iwas rather late, and that 
this was the Rodneyrig. Inguired of a by- 
stander what ship this was. He told me it 
was the Kangaroo. I thought there must be 
some mistake, as we were to sail first, when 
just at that moment I heard a voice ery out 
“Your cart ’s safe aboard!” and looking up: I 
caught sight of Isaac’s face, as he leaned over 
the side of the ship as if upon a battlement 
above me, with his great bony chin resting 
upon his fists set. one upon the other: Our 
eyes met, and he disappeared. Directly after- 
wards he came clambering over the side, 
holding by some black rope-work and stand- 
ing upon a black ledge, from which he stooped 
down, lowering one hand till he managed to 
get hold of the portmanteau, though we had 
no small. difficulty in hoisting it up within his 
reach. The bags were got up in the same 
way, I following just before the ship passed 
out of the Dock gates. 

What fresh confusion was here! Men and 
women and children of all ages hustling 
about with sailors amidst. casks and coils of 
rope, a long trailing rope with pullies and 
nooses entangling the feet. But the interme- 
diate deck ! The whole place was choked up 
with men, women, and inom, and luggage 
and cooking utensils. Reached Gravesend 
safely. Remained. at a considerable distance, 
however, our ship requiring deep water. 
Some of the passengers went ashore in boats, 
and a great many more came on board with 
their friends. Cleared out enough room to 
lie down in my cabin and went to bed. 

June 12th to 20th.—Partially insane—gone 
distracted—splitting head-ache—nothing re- 
tained on stomach—know no more—except 





that spectral voices observed that we e had 
touched at Plymouth—and gone again. 

June 21st.—Ate breakfast with consider. 
able appetite, being first meal on board sinee 
leaving Plymouth—indeed, since leavi 
Gravesend. Fried ham,. biscuits, coffee, an 
piece of dried salmon. "All went well with 
me during the morning, and I even felt an 
appetite when we sat down to dinner. 

June 22nd.—Sometimes it was said there 
were three hundred passengers on board the 
Rodneyrig—sometimes it was added, that 
this number was composed of the inter- 
mediates only, and did not include the euddy 
passengers who amounted to fifty more ; and 
sometimes it was said that. these numbers 
did not include children, except. in the sense 
of two being reckoned only as one. By these 
means, everybody was mystified as to the 
real number on board. Aill I ean say is, that 
with regard'to the children in arms, who were 
taken free of charge on this account, the sur- 
prising rapidity with which a great many of 
them acquired the art. of going alone, left. it 
open to conjecture that far more were taken up 
in arms than necessary. at. the time of takin 
berths in the ship, and the consequence of all 
these circumstances—added to the palpable 
cramming of the vessel with adult. passengers, 
if there had been no others—was the utter 
want of all reasonable space and accommo- 
dation for anybody. There was really no 
room at any of the mess-tables to eat with 
ordinary comfort, and scarcely with safety, 
Once or twice.my fork was nearly jerked 
through my cheek, and my spoon rammed 
down my threat. Agreed with Isaac to take 
our dinner up on deck with us whenever 
the weather was fine, or not very bad. 
Found that many did this for the same reason, 
and also for the sake of a better air. 

June 23rd.—In Bay of Biscay. Saw Cape 
Finisterre. Weather bright and fine. Wind 
brisk, but not so very strong, nor the sea 
so very rough. Rumour that there were 


several aboard who had: not. paid passage, | 
but had secretly got into the ship at Graves- || 


end or ‘Plymouth. 


June 24th —Still in Bay of Biseay, Sea | 


rather rough, and at cross purposes, but wind | 
moderate, and sky bright.and warm. Began 
to consider Bay as kind of humbug, 

Rumour of secret passengers who. had not | 
paid fare much stronger: 
sage reported to be very busy over a “ plan 
of the ship,” 
Pincher, with every man’s, woman's, and 
child’s name inserted in the space marked off 
as their cabin, on paper. Everybody soon 
after ordered to miuster in rows on the 
poop deck for examination. 


and the majority took very little notice of it, 
or retired into cabins and shut doors. 

June 25th —Had been awoke several times 
in the ee eee by the rolling and pitching of the 
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Captain Penny- 
furnished him by Saltash and | 


About a score | 
prepared to obey ; some flatly refused to go | 
up; some laughed and treated it jocularly ; | 
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| ship, and the noise of the wind, sailors’ voices, 
| and pulling ropes. Called out to Isaac to in- 
| quire if it was a storm, but could not awake 
| him. Very unwell. Slept till near tea-time. 
| Heard that Cape Finisterre was again in sight. 
We were just where we had been three days 
| ago! Rolled about all this.time to no. purpose 
—=still we lay, in the Bay, and unable to get 
out of the wretched place. 





WEDDING BELLS. 


| Heera. Lau, a shroff (native banker) of 
_ Allyghur, in the upper provinces of India, 
} had contracted his only danghter, Luch- 
| muneea, when she was five years old, in mar- 
| riage with Naneckchund, the eldest. son of 
| Narein Bysack, a shroff of Muttra. Both 
| families were of the Brahmin caste, and were 
| very. wealthy. 
| According to the Hindoo custom, the bride 
| when she becomes twelve or thirteen. years of 
| age ig consigned to the guardianship of her 
| husband’s parents ; but. Luchmuneea did not 
| leave. her paternal roof till she had nearly 
| completed her fourteenth year. During the 
| preparations for her journey—a distance of 
| about. fifty miles—there was great grief in 
| her family, with whom she was about to part, 
| most probably for ever; for, after the com- 
pletion. of their marriage, Hindoo women of 
good estate rarely or nevey leave their homes, 
| even on a. visit to their nearest relatives. 
The equipage in which Luchmuneea was to 
| travel was. such as most native ladies use on 
| these. oceasions,—a long cart, with a canopy of 
dark red: cloth, thickly wadded with cotton, 
| as protection from the heat of the sun during 
_ the day, and from cold during the night. The 
interior is: lined and tastefully decorated. 
| This cart is usually drawn by huge snow- 
| white bullocks, their horns and hoofs fantasti- 
cally painted, or dyed red, blue, and yellow ; 
and. their. bodies adorned with showy trap- 
pings of scarlet and gold. Several other 
vehicles, containing Luchmuneea’s retinue, 
were, to, precede her by a. short distance, she 
having the carriage which she oceupied. all to 
herself. 

The Brahmin priests, who. are always con- 
sulted on such, occasions, had fixed upon. the 
hour of five in, the afternoon as the most ro 
pitious for’ Luchmuneea’s departure; and at 
that. hour the marriage procession moved 
from the house of Heera Lall. Little chil- 
dren threw garlands of jasmine flowers in the 
way. and alms were distributed amongst the 
| numerous poor people who were present to 
offer up their prayers for the bride’s happi- 


| hess, 


The procession -traveHed all night, and 
halted next morning at’ about eight o'clock, 
| beneath a shadyrgrove of large mango trees, 
not far from the high road. It was here that 
T happened to see the bride. I was attracted 
by the unusually picturesque character of the 
scene The number of servants, in their gay 
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and many-coloured dresses and turbans—the 
size and wonderful docility of the oxen—the 
variegated gaiety of the carriages—formed a 
group which excited my curiosity. On in- 
quiring minute particulars, I was informed 
by one of the native attendants that the tra- 
veller was Heera Lall’s daughter, going to 
Muttra to complete her marriage with Nan- 
eckchund, eldest son of Narein Bysack. While 
puns my informant, I looked towards 
uchmuneea’s covered carriage, and beheld 
|her peeping at me from behind a.curtain. I 
| could only see her face and. bust. She wasan 
extremely pretty girl, and fairer than an 
native I had ever seen. Her eyes, fringed wit 
lashes of extraordinary length, were truly cap- 
tivating ; her nose was prettily curved, her 
mouth very small, with pretty pouting lips ; 
her chin and throat were more like what we 
see in a statue than in a living creature; her 
arms, which were perfectly bare, were beau- 
tifully rounded, and had the appearance. ot 
being very firm, without being stout ; her 
hands, like those of most natives, were dimi- 
nutive and pretty. She had a melancholy 
cast. of countenance, but that was no doubt 
owing to the sorrow she experienced in leav- 
ing her home. She was decked in: pure gold 
ornaments of every description ; but her dress 
was a simple Dacca: muslin, which she wore 
in the graceful manner peculiar to women. in 
the East. I looked stealthily at the little 
Hindoo beauty until her eyes met mine, when 
she suddenly drew the curtain and. concealed 
herself. As she did this, Isaw her blush and 
laugh at thé thought of being seen. Iam not 
quite sure that I did not wish myself the 
eldest son. of Narein Bysack. With the view 
of allowing the Hindoo party to. prepare their 
food, I left. Luchmuneea’s encampment 
ground and returned to, my tent. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the sun had’ begun to lose: his power, 
Luchmuneea and her attendants: resumed 
their journey. I watched them turn into 
the road, and heard the little bells, which were | 
strapped round the necks of the. bullocks, 
jingling merrily, long: after the. carriages: had 
disappeared. The wedding, bells, thought: I, 
of pretty Luchmuneea,! 

These bells had not rung more than a couple 
of miles further, when the procession overtook 
a very old woman, apparently overcome by ill- 
ness and fatigue, crying bitterly, and invoking 
the Almighty’s aid. Her hair was of a yel- 
lowish grey ; she had scarcely a tooth in her 
head, and even the: few that. were left, to her 
were loose, and in the last stage of deeay; her | 
skin was shrivelled, and hung im bags about 
her neck and breast; on her arms and. legs 
there was barely an atom of flesh. She was 
nothing but skin, bone; and nerve: But, 
miserable as. was her appearance, she had 
quick bright eyes, and an intelligent and. pre- 
possessing expression of countenance, which 
served to heighten the sympathy: of those 
who beheld her lean and poverty-strickem 
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condition. She had moreover a sweet musical 
voice, and for a person of her time of 
life, her enunciation was peculiarly distinct, 
while the words she uttered were remark- 
ably well-chosen. 

The servants, who were in advance of 
Luchmuneea’s carriage, passed the old woman 
without taking notice of her. The lower 
classes of the people in India have little or 
no feeling for the distresses of their fellow- 
creatures. But the young bride, who had a 
tender heart, and who had also, like all native 
children in India, a reverence and respect for 
all very aged people, took pity on the old 
woman, and called to the driver to stop the 
carriage. He instantly checked the belledia, 
and from behind the curtains Luchmuneea 
inquired of the old woman the cause of her 
sorrows and lamentations. 

“Child,” she cried; “may God preserve 
= in safety! I have a granddaughter in 

uttra whom I wish to see before my death. 
I was walking there, but my strength has 
failed me, and it is my fate to remain here, 
and eat the dust of this desert. May you be 
happy, child! And may your fortune never 
lie hid beneath a stone !” 

“ Mother,” said Luchmuneea, “ do not cry. 
Compose yourself and take heart, and you 
shall see your granddaughter. I am going to 
Muttra, and you shall go with me. Get into 
the bylee (carriage).” 

The old woman, who was eloquent in bles- 
sings, showered them down plentifully on 
Luchmuneea’s head. “May your throne be 
—— ! May your children give you joy! 

ay you be the mother of a line of kings! 
May all the riches of the world be thrown 
into your basket!” And here she kissed 
Luchmuneea’s feet and pressed her little 
ancles, around which were heavy golden orna- 
ments. 

After a brief while, the old woman began to 
recount her history, which was an unbroken 
chain of calamities. The young bride listened 
with interest and compassion. The old woman 
then began—for it was becoming dark—to 
beguile the time by repeating several lively 
stories, relating to Rajahs and Ranees, who 
had lived some thousands of years ago. 

The driver of the vehicle, to keep himself 
awake, began to sing at the top of his voice, 
while the jingling of the bells on the necks of 
the bullocks formed an accompaniment to his 
monotonous song. The old woman then re- 
commended the bride to take some rest ; and 
shampooed her, with all the tenderness and 
skill of an experienced nurse, until Luchmu- 
neea fell into a sound sleep. 

The procession moved on, and about three 
o’clock in the morning arrived at the Havdlee 
(dwelling place) of Narein Bysack, which was 
within the ancient city of Muttra. The huge 
iron-bound doors were thrown open, and, the 
train admitted in the court-yard, were again 
closed and bolted. All the relatives and 
dependants of Narein (except the bridegroom, 
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who was not yet privileged to see her) were 
there assembled to welcome Luchmuneea to 
her future home. 

The bride’s servants, fancying she was 
asleep, called to her, “Baba, Baba! awake! 
awake! You have arrived!” ‘They also 
called out, “ Boorheea! Boorheea! (old woman, 
old woman) get up, get up!” But there was 
no answer, 

The mother of the bridegroom withdrew 
the curtains of the vehicle. She looked in, 
and seeing Luchmuneea lying at full length 
on the flooring of the carriage, she said to 
her, “My life! arouse yourself and let me 
take you to my breast.” Luchmuneea did 
not move; and her mother-in-law placed her 
hand upon the child’s shoulder; she found 
it cold. A torch was lifted up, and by its 
‘strong light, the young bride was discovered 
a corpse. She had been strangled during the 
night, and the thin cord with which her life 
had been taken was still about her neck. 
She had fallen a victim to a woman Thug— 
the old hag upon whom she had taken pity 
on the road! Her jewels and golden orna- 
ments, for which she had been murdered, had 
been taken from her person, and violence 
had been resorted to, in pulling her bracelets 
over her hands, and her anklets over her feet. 
The old hag had laid in wait for Luchmuneea, 
of whose departure for Muttra on a certain 
day she had acquired information. 

After a few months, she, with th. 
whole gang to which she belonged, was ap- 
prehended in the district of Bolundshuhur. 
Amongst other diabolical crimes to which 
she confessed was this most cold-blooded 
murder. At about midnight, she said, when 
the child was sleeping, she fastened around 
her neck the fatal noose, which she carried 
concealed about her person. The child 
struggled and made a faint noise, but it was 
drowned by the jingling of the bells on the 
bullocks’ necks, and the song the driver was 
singing. When the deed was done, she slipt 
quietly from the back part of the carriage, 
and it proceeded on its way to Muttra, bear- 
ing the lifeless body of the young bride, 
whose coming was so anxiously looked for by 
the family of her husband. 

Thuggee has of late very much decreased 
in India—at least in those provinces under 
British rule. The case here narrated occurred 
in the cold weather of eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven. 
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